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Articte L—SOME ADMINISTRATIVE DIFFICULTIES 
OF THE INDIAN PROBLEM. 


WuEN the Secretary of the Interior can say, as Secretary 
Lamar said in his Annual Report for last year, that less than 
one hundred Indians out of the two hundred and fifty thousand 
in his charge had been in arms against the authority of the 
Government during the year, and that they were confined 
under military guard in Florida, that long period of our his- 
tory during which the Indian has stood defiantly athwart the 
progress of our civilization may well be considered as ended. 
But the submission of the Indians has not solved the “ Indian 
Question.” On the contrary, it has made the call for renewed 
effort all the more urgent. It is much easier to drive a tramp 
from your path with a club, than to persuade him to learn a 
trade and become respectable and self-respecting. The nation 
must now take up in good faith and an unwearying patience, the 
task of raising the Indians to the comfort and dignity of self- 
support. We owe this in full measure to the Indians, who 
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have been reduced from independence to beggary by our 
national growth. We owe it to ourselves and to our children 
to remove from our national life all the plague spots and 
elements of weakness which these tribes of paupers left to 
themselves will surely prove to the communities which they may 
infest. The task will tax to the utmost the philanthropy and 
the Christianity of the Nation. This paper proposes to deal 
with some of the difficulties which surround it. 

1. The first great difficulty is found in the nature of the 
work itself. It is missionary work of the most perplexing 
kind. It is no easy matter to raise the ignorant and degraded 
that infest the slums of our own city. But they cannot fail to 
absorb something of good from the general cessation of busi- 
ness throughout the community on Sunday, even if they have 
no lot nor part in the special observance of the day. The most 
neglected reprobate in New Haven must know some one whose 
character and standing has impressed him as being kindly and 
helpful and worthy of his respect if not of his imitation. The 
missionary in the foreign field, who finds a people sunk no deeper 
in ignorance and superstition* than the Indians, is not obliged 


*The following extract from the report of Agent Osborne regarding 
the Poncas, (Indian Report, 1886, p. 136), describes the depths of this 
superstition. The Poncas have been considered rather above the average 
in progress and education, though they lost ground by their removal 
from Dakota to the Indian Territory in 1876. 

‘The general condition and habits of these Indians are not at this 
time enviable ; ‘ I pledge you my most sacred word and 
honor that at this time all of them are lazy ; that four-fifths of them 
are filthy ; that they do not eat in family circles nor upon neatly spread 
tables, nor upon tables at all; that there are not exceeding a dozen of 
them who can shelter a horse, and no song save that of the dance is 
ever heard amongst them. They have from one to three 
wives; they eat dog and regard it a luxury; they choke ponies to 
death at the graves of their dead, and for weeks afterwards carry pro- 
vision to thetdead Indian and leave them at the grave. When the 
death of a favorite child occurs, the father, or the mother, if the father 
is dead, will give away all possessions, even leaving the family utterly 
destitute of food and raiment. These old men and 


women amongst them, with whom the chase of the buffalo and the war 
dance and song form pleasing memories, who regard the plow with 
scorn and the horse as only an instrument of sport, must be dead 
. . . and utterly forgotten before a pride in civilized pursuits sufficient 
to redeem them from the love of savagery can be inculcated.” 
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to see all his teachings spat upon by those of his own race 
whom his people chance to see, but is helped by the character 
and full sympathy of his visitors. Not so with the worker, 
official or otherwise, in the Indian service. He preaches the 
dignity of labor and the wisdom of following in the “ white 
man’s road,” but the samples of civilization seen by his Indians 
are too often renegade whites who have fled to the frontier to, 
escape the sheriff, or in the hope of living without work. The 
Indians are fortunate if these white exemplars of all the virtues 
have not stolen their ponies or their timber or their land or their 
daughters. The average Indian is not deficient in logic nor in 
keenness,* and he needs no one to point out for him the wide 
discrepancy between tne theory of the missionary and the agent 
and the practice of the frontiersman. All this is on the theory 
that the officials are honest and devoted—a theory to which 
exceptions have been by far too frequent. 

More than this—the tribes differ among themselves no less 
widely than do the immigrants who inundate our shores. The 
treacherous Apache needs a very different treatment from his 
peaceable neighbor, the Pima. The sullen Utes are not to be 
classed with the Navajoes who occupy reservations of similar 
character. A Sioux is one sort of a subject, a Pottawatomie is a 
very different sort. But the Indian office is required to deal 
with all kinds under the same rigid and inflexible law and under 
the constant watch of a Congress composed largely of partisans 
organized into opposing political camps and ever on the alert 
for political advantage. Moreover, these be now the piping 
days of peace with no customs and traces of the war surviving 


* Tllustrations of the Indian shrewdness are not wanting in the ex- 
perience of all who have been brought into personal contact with them. 
It is but a few years since a young Kiowa brave, who had promised 
some of the Friends, then beginning their excellent work with that 
tribe, that he would abstain from raiding settlers in the ‘‘ States,” 
naively excused his next raid into Texas by saying that ‘‘ Texas didn’t be- 
long to the United States anyhow and if Washington (i. e. the President 
or ‘Great Father’) didn’t want him to raid into Texas, he had better 
move Texas farther away.” This judgment on Texas does not differ 
much from that attributed some years ago to the now general of the 
army. It is proper to add that a few lessons from Gen. Mackenzie gave 
this tribe not long after new ideas as to the political and geographical 
relations of Texas to the Union. 
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save our war taxes and our pension roll, and it isn’t permitted 
to the Indian service to clear up its accounts, or meet its emer- 
gencies by that panacea for all blunders in quarter-masters’ 
accounts—“ lost in action.” 

The condition and surroundings of the Indians differ as 
widely as do the Indians themselves, and the evils to which 
they are especially exposed are no less various. In Arizona 
and California the whites steal their water; in Dakota and 
Montana, their mines; in Minnesota and Michigan their tim. 
ber ; at all times and in all places their lands and their cattle 
and ponies.* The Indian office is compelled to contest every 
point with some schemer who plans to better himself in some 
way at the expense of the Indian and who being a free and inde- 
pendent American citizen often seeks the services of his 
Representative and Senator in his interest. Gen. Howard, who 
spent considerable time some years since in investigating the 
causes of the Apache outbreaks of 1875 in Arizona always 
stoutly maintained that one campaign was caused solely by 
some whites near a reservation who had a surplus of grain 
and could find no way to sell it except by getting some troops 
into their neighborhood to furnish a market. 

2. Another great difficulty is found in the clumsiness of the 
Government as an executive agency for any purpose whatever 
—much less for a purpose which demands such delicacy of 
handling as this. This clumsiness is a by-word everywhere. 
Any one who needs illustrations of it can find them in the 
nearest Government work. 

8. The executive capacity of the Government is feeble 
enough here at home, where critics abound. Its efficiency is 
decreased in much the same ratio as the force of attraction— 
that is, in the square of the distance from headquarters. Asit is 
essential to the success of any plan for Indian improvement that 
the Indians should be for a time secluded from white intrusion 

*It is a fair question whether the wilder tribes in the western part of 
the Indian Territory, whose own raids were far from infrequent, have 
not lost more at the hands of renegade whites than they have them- 
selves taken from the adjoining States. At one time, there was an 
organized gang of horse-thieves who made regular trips between Kan- 
sas and Texas, selling in Kansas the horses taken on the northerly trip 
and in Texas those taken on the return. 
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this very seclusion bu: adds to the inefficiency of the agencies 
atcommand. If the Government cannot put up a building or 
grade a street in one of our cities with economy and good judg- 
ment in spite of the steady criticism of all who are interested, 
how can it be expected to handle with success the still more 
difficult task of reforming a whole people and doing it ina 
corner? The Indian Agent to have any influence with his 
Indians must be the supreme ruler on their Reservation. This 
almost of necessity arms him with full power to hide his own 
short-comings or misdeeds, as any employe who turns critic is 
pretty sure to be sent adrift. The present Commissioner, who 
seems a capable and conscientious officer, has undertaken to 
introduce the oriental system of having a dual executive whose 
two halves shall watch each other, by appointing direct from 
Washington the clerks and some other subordinates at all the 
agencies and thus making them independent of the agent. 
This plan has once been tried and has failed, and unless rumor 
misrepresents its working its fresh trial will end in fresh failure. 
Certainly no plan could more effectively double the perplexities 
and scatter the resources of an agent. A thorough watch on 
all the Indian Agencies is essential, but it should not be 
intrusted to those who might possibly profit by a change of 
agent. No agent who has not the full confidence of his supe- 
riors can have the confidence of his Indians. Nor should any 
agent who cannot be trusted to choose his own assistants under 
the general direction of his superiors, be trusted with any other 
duty in the service. 

4. Scarcely less is the difficulty that comes from the pecul- 
iarly homogeneous character of an Indian tribe. No matter 
how they may differ from each other in other things they are 
all alike in this. Very seldom can an Indian be found brave 
enough to defy the public sentiment of his tribe. Our streets 
abound with whites thus defying public sentiment, but in this the 
Indian very strongly resembles that blatant excrescence in the 
industrial world known as “ Organized labor.” No hungry 
seeker for work in our shops ever cowered under the epithet of 
“scab” as does the young buck when he first undertakes to 
hold the plow or the plane, and thus assumes in public esti- 
mation the duties and the place of the squaw. 
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5. When an agent has succeeded in persuading some of his 
Indians to take the first feeble and hesitating steps in the 
“ white man’s road,” he is at once confronted by the difficulty 
in finding them work. The Indian on his reservation is pretty 
closely shut in either to farming or cattle raising. Perhaps he 
can do neither of these to advantage, and, if so, so much the 
worse for him. The results of Indian removals have almost 
invariably proved disastrous, and the Indians must work out 
their own salvation in substantially their present locations, 
Jay Gould is reported to have compared that division of the 
M. K. & T. R. R. which lies in the Indian Territory to a tun- 
nel 200 miles long, so far as any local business is concerned ; 
and there are many Indian Agencies so located as to furnish 
opportunities for work but little better than some of the pris- 
ons in the State of New York whose inmates in obedience to 
the dictates of the “ horny-jawed sons of toil” are kept in 
idleness—to which idleness after only a few months trial the 
New York Prison Commissioner attributes a decided lowering 
of the health and moral tone of the convicts. 

The five foregoing difficulties of the problem are inherent. 
There are some others which might and should be remedied. 

6. The many-headed and clumsy management of the service. 
Some things can be done by the President alone; a very few 
others by the Commissioner of Indian Affairs ; while the great 
bulk of the executive responsibility in the Indian service is 
committed by law to the Secretary of the Interior. No agent 
in the remotest part of the field can buy so much as a bale of 
hay for his mules or a bag of potatoes for his Indian school 
without making formal application to the Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs for it. The Commissioner himself can do no 
more than to forward the request to the Secretary for his action. 
If all goes smoothly, the Secretary in due time “ has the honor 
to inform” the Commissioner that his application has been 
granted, and the Commissioner in turn notifies the Agent. If 
the Indian service were a simple one in which all the elements 
were fixed in routine, and one could readily foresee the needs 
of his Agency for a month or so ahead, this might perhaps be 

endured. But he would be a remarkably smart man who could 
lay in suitable store in advance of the 1,001 things which are 
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needed about an agency, whose complex operations combine the 
keeping of a large general store with some farming, some manu- 
facturing, some educational work, some hospital service, and, at 
a well-conducted agency, some missionary work as well.* 

But let us suppose that our Agent, having got the authority of 
his superiors for the expenditure, and feeling protected thereby, 
proceeds to buy what he needs and paying for it from public 
moneys in his hands in due time renders his account, furnish- 
ing in duplicate or triplicate the receipt of the seller. He is 


*Some idea of the difficulties of one branch of the agency work may be 
gathered from the following extract from the report of G. W. Scott, 
superintendent of the Fort Stevenson Industrial School in Dakota for 
1886, which is found on p. 4 of the Indian Office Report for last year. 

.... The office of superintendent has been a coveted positior. Upon 
my arrival I found that special preparations had been made to receive 
me. A small, dingy room, with fire-place in one end, calico curtains, a 
dry-goods box for a wash-stand, an outfit of tin utensils, completed the 
conveniences of my quarters. An old spring wagon, an older team, 
were at my disposal for conveyance. No office had ever been estab- 
lished here. The work had been done at Fort Berthold. An invoice 
book, invoices, record of pupils, were turned overto me. A quantity of 
material for official correspondence was furnished by the agent. The 
steamboat line had kindly withheld the delivery of the year’s supplies, 
and unloaded about 10,000 pounds of freight as soon as the receipts for 
property had been signed. This was weighed, booked, and shelved 
away. The teachers concluded to leave, thus closing up the class-room 
work for two months. During the winter I acted as teacher, clerk, 
industrial teacher, and once in a while was superintendent. No clerk 
was sent to my aid during the year. I persevered asa ‘‘ hewer of wood 
and drawer of water,” believing that ‘‘ whom the Lord loveth he chas- 
teneth.” Employes took sick, children ran away, the inspector culti- 
vated my acquaintance. A journey over the prairies to Bismarck was 
made and I was lost in a blizzard, and on my return trip froze both ears 
and feet. The time for putting up ice came. The industrial teacher 
sickened and resigned. The superintendent had to ‘‘ buckle on his 
armor” and go forth, only to be unlucky enough to fall in the river. 
The enjoyment of the emoluments of office became as “‘ sounding brass 
and a tinkling cymbal.” A large force of boys was kept busy several 
days and succeeded in storing away enough for the summer's use. The 
annual estimates had to be completed by the 10th of January. A long 
list of abstracts and vouchers was made up, and labeled quarterly 
accounts. A board of survey was convened and unserviceable property 
disposed of. The thermometer dropped down to 50 degrees below zero, 
and I had to drive ten miles to a notary to swear that I was honest. 
My official bond was no guarantee to either ability or honesty. Hence, 

sing me the praises of the office of superintendent. ... . 
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by no means sure that his account will be approved by the 
Accounting Officers of the Treasury, who claim to have final 
and supreme authority over all expenditures and at times appear 
to question not only the legality of the expenditure but also its 
wisdom. They thus practically assume all the peculiarly admin- 
istrative powers of the Indian office and add an element of no 
small uncertainty to a service none too certain before. The result 
of this not infrequent clash of authority between the administra- 
tive and the accounting officers is that the Agent or his bonds. 
mensuffer. The Agent, being advised of the disallowance at the 
Treasury of items in his accounts which had been fully author- 
ized by his superiors, very naturally ignores the demand of the 
Accounting Officers that he deposit money to make his accounts 
good. The balance remains open against him on the Treasury 
books until some new Chief of Division determines to end 
the delay, and instead of crediting the Agent with the sums 
honestly expended turns the papers over to the U. 8. District 
Attorney through whom the bondsmen are in due time sued. 
It doesn’t need a large legal experience to predict that no jury 
in such a case would ignore the authorization of the Secretary of 
the Interior to the same extent as the Accounting Officers did, 
or would fail to decide against the Government when it could 
maintain its case only by repudiating the acts of its own high 
officials ; and in any service but that of the Government all 
such claims would be at once abandoned.* 

* Within the last ten years, a business man in the West came near 
financial ruin because the Government brought suit against him as the 
only survivor of the bondsmen for a man who was appointed by the 
Secretary of the Interior 25 years before to distribute among a certain 
Indian tribe about $25,000, which had accrued to them under some 
treaty provision. There was no charge of fraud in the payment or of 
any irregularity in the disbursing officer’s accounts ; but the Treasury 
Department had suspended the entire amount in the accounts, because 
it seemed to the Accounting Officers that the Secretary of the Interior 
had no legal warrant for his course. In this case, the victim was able 


by the help of his ‘‘ member” to satisfy the Treasury that the suit was 
as hopeless as it was unjust and it was withdrawn before his credit was 
ruined. 

If the public prints are to be believed, an Agent recently removed has 
been charged with the value of 252,122 pounds of corn, not because he 
didn’t deliver that quantity to his successor, but because, forsooth, his 
successor in weighing thé corn found 30 pounds more than the retiring 
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Of course the probability, or even the possibility of such a 
performance is a very serious drag on the service. The Agent 
dislikes to take any such risks, nor does the office wish to have 
him. Instead, therefore of having all the elasticity which such 
a service needs, every law and every ruling tends to hamper its 
freedom of movement. 

7. Another very fruitful source of trouble in the service is 
the utter worthlessness of the interpreters. This has in nearly 
every case been at the root of our Indian outbreaks. The inter- 
preter is usually a “squaw man,” who has married some Indian 
woman as the easiest way to get a living. By such marriage 
he is able to secure his fu!l share of the rations and other assis- 
tance which the Government renders, and as he is often a per- 
son with no mean capacity for intrigue he becomesa factor of no 
small importance and troublesomeness. He generally lacks the 
education which is essential to a good interpreter and fails ever 
to give the nicer shades of meaning. It is never certain that 
he will not distort his message to suit his personal ends or those 
of his faction. Through his inefficiency or his treachery the 
Indians often find, as all ignorant persons do, that they have 
assented to things which were the farthest from their thought, 
and so they naturally fight against such an interpretation of 
their agreement as seems to them nothing other than a swindle.* 


Agent reported. In any line of business outside the government ser- 
vice a correspondence in two independent weights as close as this would 
have been looked upon as proving their absolute accuracy. 

* A striking illustration of this willful or ignorant mis-interpretation 
of treaty provisions is found in the Osage Treaty of 1865. By this nego- 
tiation, the Osages agreed to place their old reservation in Kansas in the 
hands of the U. S. General Land Office for sale, and to buy a new reser- 
vation for themselves from the Cherokees in the Indian Territory. It 
was nominated in the bond, also, that the Indian Office could use some 
share of their funds, after paying them some annuities, for the civiliza- 
tion of other tribes of Indians, but the Osages have always stoutly main- 
tained that they never understood this provision. It is not probable 
that they did, as the display of generosity is, if intentional, far beyond 
the average of civilization. This fund is very serviceable to the Indian 
Office, as the Osages now have more than six millions of dollars to their 
credit on the books of the Treasury. The annual income of each mem- 
ber of the tribe is nearly $2,000, and the future disposition of this 
money in a way to benefit the tribe is no easy task. 
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Congress has never allowed the Indian Service to pay its 
interpreters as much as the army pays its interpreters, and the 
service in the two branches has compared closely to the sums 
paid. Some Agents have mastered the sign language,* which 
is the common heritage of the American Indians, and thus talk 
freely and directly with their Indians, but the bulk of the 
officials are at the mercy of the interpreters. 

8. These defects in the organization of the service are 
largely due to the inability of the Indian Office to secure 
proper attention of Congress to its needs. However hardly 
the Indian may fare in the struggle for life outside of Con- 
gress, he fares even worse in that body. The reports of the 
Commissioner will show the same defects reported year after 
year to Congress. That body never seems to get nearer toa 
consideration of the Indian question than to grant some rail- 
road the right of way through an Indian reservation, or to 
provide for the payment from the tribal funds of some claim 
for supplies furnished to the Indians, or depredations com- 
mitted by them. A notable exception to this rule, however, 
is the action of Congress at its last session in passing the bill 
for the allotment of land in severalty.+ This is a great step 
forward. The Henry George theory of abolishing all private 
property in land has been tried on the two hundred reserva- 
tions for the last one hundred years, and has failed utterly— 
has failed as completely in diffusing civilization and equality 
of progress and of comfort among the so-called “civilized 
tribes” of the Indian territory as among the Sioux. No oue 
has given any reason for denying to the Indian the same right 


* Some Cheyenne Chiefs during a trip to ‘* the States” in 1872, visited 
in Philadelphia a school for the deaf and dumb. On their return home, 
they reported as the most wonderful thing they had seen, that they 
found a school “where their own language was taught.” The simi- 
larity between the signs used by the Indians and those of the highly 
cultured mutes is very striking. 

+ This measure will be of benefit only if judiciously administered. It 
must not be forgotten that previous legislation conferring citizenship on 
the members of certain tribes, and distributing their tribal lands and 
funds has as a rule proved disastrous. The Pottawatomies, having 
wasted their individual shares, were, in a few years glad, although citi- 
zens of the U. 8., to find a refuge in the Indian Territory, where they 
now are. 
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to become a citizen that has been freely granted to all of our 
immigrants. No one has expected that the Indian would 
progress farther in self-reliance and self-support than a white 
man would who lacked all incentive to individual effort. And 
yet with no active opposition, but with all the argument which 
the Indian Office and the best public sentiment of the country 
could furnish, it has taken years of effort to get this measure 


through Congress.* 


* Other measures of great importance are still pending. Among 
these are : 

1. A measure to remedy the defects of the law of 1883, by which all 
funds arising from pasturage or sales of timber, coal, or other product 
of an Indian reservation, not the result of the labor of any Indian, are 
covered into the Treasury, but cannot be expended for the use of the 
Indians to whom they belong without further Congressional action. 
Before the legislation of that year, all such moneys were received and 
disbursed by the Agent under direction of the Commissioner. Under 
that law, they must be deposited in the Treasury, and once there, must 
remain idle until Congress acts. The amounts involved are not large, 
but the damage done by their retention is not easily calculated. 

2, A thorough revision of the Intercourse Act, passed in 1834 and in 
substantially the same form now as then, when the country west of the 
Mississippi was an unbroken wilderness, which was to be set apart as 
the home of the Indian so long (to quote the language of the treaties) 
‘as grass grows and water runs.” Surely the marvelous growth of 
population in the last fifty years demands some modification of this 
statute. 

8. Some legislation upon the subject of crimes committed by one 
Indian against the property or person of another Indian. In the 
absence of some such provision it is too much to expect that the Indian 
will abandon his old law of retaliation and subject himself to the 
“reign of law,” especially of a law that has yet to be enacted. The 
authority of the chiefs and counselors of the tribes has vanished. The 
young ‘‘ bucks” are beginning to realize this, as well as the further fact 
that no law has yet been put in its place. How soon the sense of their 
freedom will overcome the force of habit and break all bounds, no man 
can say. The Indian Office has invented a temporary make-shift in the 
shape of ‘‘ Courts of Indian Offences” but these lack due legal sanction, 
and may at any moment fall to the ground. 

4, Some provision under which the Indian Office may suspend the 
operation of the law requiring that rations should be distributed 
weekly, in cases where the law works hardship to the Indian, as it does 
in most cases where the Indian has started to farm. The law was 
originally intended to apply to the wilder tribes, and to hold them in 
check and near the agency. It should not be permitted to operate on 
the Indians who have located at points distant from the agency in order 
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With the help of this law, and the general improvement of 
the methods of the service, we may confidently expect that 
the next five years will show more genuine improvement than 
any twenty years that have preceded them. The Government 
has done many things it ought not to have done and left 
undone as many things it ought to have done. And yet, in 
view of the manifold obstacles that have been encountered at 
every point, and the constant opposition from foes without 
and foes within, there is cause for satisfaction that so much 
has been done. A start has, however, been made and nothing 
will now be so helpful as the steady pressure on Congress of 
an enlightened public opinion which shall insist that the Indian 
Question be not crowded off the stage at every session of Con- 
gress, but that it receive some share of that careful treatment 
that its intricacies and its changed conditions demand, 

Here the Indian Rights Associations find their field and 
their justification. No one has ever questioned their entire 
disinterestedness and sincerity. If their membership will 
only look on these Associations as a means of increasing their 
individual efficiency, and not as a means of relieving them 
from responsibility, their power for good will be indefinitely 
increased. Without the service which they have rendered in 
their special field, the advance of the last ten years would 
not have been made.* 
to help themselves, and who are in many cases obliged to spend two or 
three days of every week in trips from their homes to the agency for 
the week’s supplies. Tosuch Indians less frequent issues might be safely 
and profitably made. 

5. Further and more generous provision for the education of the 
Indian youth. Last year’s expenditure for this purpose reached nearly 
a million dollars. This seems liberal, but there are as yet accommoda- 
tions for less than half of the children, and an expenditure of sixty-five 
dollars per year per scholar will not be considered extravagant, when it 
is remembered that to two-thirds of the children who are taught in 
boarding and industrial schools, food and clothing must be furnished as 
well as tuition. A wise economy will get all the children in school at 
once and keep them there, thus in time solving the problem in the 
quickest and easiest way. 

* The Indian Rights Association should not be confounded with the 
Indian Defense Association, which seems to have for its main purpose 
the maintenance of the present oligarchical rule over the so-called 
civilized tribes in the Indian Territory, and which is reported as oppo 
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At just this point, also, the wisdom of President Grant’s much 
ridiculed plan of establishing the advisory Board of Indian 
Commissioners and appointing Indian Agents only on the 
recommendation of the principal religious denominations of the 
country is most clearly seen. This plan recognized as the 
special need of the Indian service, that the dry work of 
administrative routine should be quickened by an infusion 
of the missionary spirit ; and, applying the highest principles 
of Civil Service Reform, committed to the several religious 
denominations, as to examining boards of experts, the work of 
choosing fit men. An Agent endorsed by his denomination, 
and appointed by the Government, became the authorized 
representative of both and could bring home to both the 
especial needs of his Indians. The hold of the service on the 
public was thus greatly strengthened. It is unfortunately true 
that not all of these denominations rose in their selections to 
the full measure of their duty and their opportunity. They 
often yielded to the claims on their sympathy of those who 
needed employment, so that their candidates were not always 
energetic and efficient. But their appointees were a great 
improvement over the average of their predecessors, while a 
man of ordinary capacity thus stimulated and strengthened 
by his denomination, became often an excellent officer. 
Furthermore, no denomination ever opposed the removal of an 
appointee whose inefficiency was shown. To have thus freed 
the service from political influence both in the appointment 
and in the removai of employees was a great gain. The record 
no less under Republican than under Democratic administra- 
tions shows that a long step backward was taken by Secretary 
Schurz, when he abandoned this plan for the old one which 
gave him an unrestricted choice in the selection of agents. 
The personnel of the service did not improve under his per- 
sonal selections; nor has it since improved. 

More than two-thirds of the agents have been changed 
within the last two years; but such a proportion of changes 
ing the recently enacted Severalty bill for fear that it may some time 
be put in operation among those tribes. In this the rulers of the 
civilized tribes make common cause with the chiefs of the wilder tribes. 


The exclusive privileges of both will suffer alike by any measure that 
tends to emancipate the body of the tribe. 
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in a service where experience so largely increases the value of 
an efficient man and where change for its own sake should be 
deprecated, tends to show quite as clearly the defects of the 
system under past administrations as under the present. No 
one thing would do so much for the service as 2 return to 
President Grant’s plan and the hearty codperation of the relig- 
ious denominations under it. It is by no means clear that the 
religious bodies themselves would again assume the responsi- 
bilities of the work; but if they should, and would bring 
once more to the help of the Government the sagacity and 
devotion which characterized ten years ago the Orthodox 
Friends under the lead of Drs. Rhoads and Nicholson, or the 
Episcopal Church under the lead of Bishops Whipple and 
Hare, or the Congregational Church under the lead of Dr. 
Strieby and the American Missionary Association, the Indian 
and the administration would alike be fit subjects for con- 
gratulation. The service would gain in the points where it 
is the weakest, while the religious and philanthropic sentiment 
of the country now fully awake to the claims of the Indian 
would find and gladly seize the abundant opportunity to sat- 
isfy its conscience thus given and would generously help him 


in his weakness and his need. 
S. A. GALPIN, 
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Articte IL—MANASSEH CUTLER. 


For diversity of good gifts, for their efficient use, and for 
the variety of modes of valuable service to his country and to 
mankind, I doubt whether Manasseh Cutler has his equal in 
American history. Had he distinguished himself in any one 
way as he did in many ways, his would have been confessedly 
among the greatest names of hisage. But because he belonged 
exclusively to no one department, he is hardly remembered in 
any, though in several that might be specified his inferiors have 
won wide and permanent renown. 

Manasseh Cutler was born in Killingly, Connecticut, in 1742. 
His father was a farmer. He worked long enough on his 
native farm to acquire a peculiar skill in the use of agricul- 
tural implements, which he retained in full to an advanced age, 
and which stood him in stead at various times in his subsequent 
life. With the aid of his minister he fitted himself for college, 
and graduated at Yale College in 1765, with high reputation as 
ascholar. He kept school at one time, but I cannot say whether 
it was before or after, or—more probably—during his college 
life. Immediately or very soon after graduating he studied 
law, and commenced the practice of his profession at Edgarton, 
Martha’s Vineyard, engaging at the same time in commerce, 
and in the whale-fishery, for which Edgarton was then one of 
the principal ports. Meanwhile he had married the daughter 
of Rev. Mr. Balch, of Dedham, and after a few years he 
changed his mode of life, and studied theology with his father- 
in-law. In 1771, he was ordained as minister of what is now 
called Hamilton, but was then an outlying precinct of Ipswich, 
Massachusetts, bearing the name of Ipswich Hamlet. 

Between his graduation and his ordination he must have 
become well known for his scientific attainments, as he received 
the honorary degree of Master of Arts from Harvard College 
in 1770, at a time when honorary degrees were rarely given. 
Early in the Revolutionary war he obtained important aid in 
his scientific pursuits by a maritime capture perhaps unique in 
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its material and its disposal. An American privateer brought 
into Salem as a prize a British vessel on board of which was a 
valuable medical and scientific library. The books, sold at 
auction, were purchased by several gentlemen, and were made 
the nucleus of the Salem Atheneum. These books, had they 
not come by a ministry diabolical rather than divine, might be 
termed a veritable Godsend to Mr. Cutler, and probably to no 
one more than to him. At about this time he devoted his atten- 
tion to the study, and then to the practice of medicine. His 
parish lay midway between Beverly and Ipswich, several miles 
from each. When he assumed his charge there was a resident 
physician there ; but early in the war he entered the military 
service and removed to Beverly. Mr. Cutler’s purpose was to 
supply the needs of his flock in cases of emergency, and of 
those who could not afford the fee and travel-charge of a phy- 
sician from Ipswich or Beverly. But he was incapable of less 
than thorough work. At an early period he was recognized as 
an able and skillful practitioner, and was on terms of profes- 
sional intimacy with Dr. Fisher, long President of the Massa- 
chusetts Medical Society, and with other eminent physicians. 
In 1785 he was elected a member of the Massachusetts Medical 
Society, which has from the very first waged bitter and 
implacable war against every form of pretension, quackery, 
and sciolism. 

In 1776 Mr. Cutler became Chaplain of a regiment com- 
manded by Colonel Francis of Beverly, father of the late 
Ebenezer Francis, of Boston, whose regiment was stationed on 
Dorchester Heights during the siege of Boston. He again 
joined the army as Chaplain in 1777 or 1778 under Colonel 
Titcomb, of Newbury, from whom he received the present of 
a horse, in recognition of his courage and valor in an engage- 
ment in Rhode Island, as well as of his official faithfulness 
and assiduity. 

Shortly after these military episodes of his life, we find fresh 
tokens of his established and merited scientific reputation. He 
was chosen a member of the American Academy of Arts and 
Sciences in 1781, the year after its incorporation, and in 1784 
he was elected a rnember of the Philosophical Society of Phila 
delphia, though he had then never been out of New England, 
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and could have been known in Philadelphia only by the merit 
here conceded to him asa scholar and a scientist. 

In the first volume of the Memoirs of the American 
Academy, published in 1785, there are four papers bearing Dr. 
QCutler’s name. One of these contains his observations of a tran- 
sit of Mercury ; another, his observations of an eclipse of the sun 
and of one of the moon, all in 1782. Here the times are given so 
minutely as to designate thirds, or sixtieth parts of a second, 
and he used a clock that gained 7” 33’” in twenty-four hours, 
for which he makes due allowance. He employed a reflecting 
telescope, with a forty-five times magnifying power. He regu- 
lated his clock by taking double altitudes of the sun, as reflected 
from a bow! of the oil of tar, making use of Hadley’s quadrant. 
He determined the latitude of his house by twenty double 
meridian altitudes of the sun. I doubt whether, at that time, 
the means or the ability of taking more accurate observations 
existed in this country, if anywhere. Another paper gives a 
very carefully tabulated series of meteorological observations 
for the years 1781, 1782, and 1783, embracing temperature, 
gravity of the atmosphere, the amount of rainfall, the winds 
and weather of every day, atmospheric and auroral phenomena, 
details as to the crops of the successive seasons, prevalent dis- 
eases in each month in Ipswich, Beverly, and Salem, and inci- 
dental notes on a great variety of subjects, many of them 
of practical importance, as, for instance, on the mode of 
so using tar for the destruction of canker worms as not to 
injure the trees. I am inclined to think that a full half cen- 
tury had elapsed from the date of this paper, before more 
accurate and valuable observations of atmospheric and climatic 
phenomena were taken or deemed possible. 

But-the most remarkable of these papers is one of about a hun- 
dred quarto pages, entitled “ An Account of some of the Veg- 
etable Productions naturally growing in this part of America, 
botanically arranged,”—arranged, of course, according to the 
Linnean system, and manifesting not only a knowledge of par- 
ticular plants, but a careful and discriminating generalization of 
the characteristics of the several Linnzean classes and orders. 
It was the earliest American work on botany, and its author 
was the second, in seniority, of then living American botanists, 
VOL. X. 22 
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and the second American to make any contributions to that 
science through the press. The only American who had pre- 
viously won distinction in that department, was the elder 
Bartram, who planted a botanical garden near Philadelphia, 
corresponded with the principal European naturalists, and was 
pronounced by Linnzeus “the greatest natural botanist in the 
world,” but who died in 1777 without having written or com. 
piled any systematic work on his favorite science. His son, Dr, 
Cutler’s senior by three years, who inherited his father’s fame, 
published nothing till 1791, and then a record of scientific 
travel, not a scientific treatise. Indeed, there was no American 
work in this department to be compared with Dr. Cutler's 
paper for accuracy, thoroughness and scientific value till the 
appearance, in 1814, of Dr. Bigelow’s Flora Bostoniensis, which 
is evidently modeled after Dr. Cutler’s treatise, resembles it 
closely i in method, comprehends a greater number of plants, 
and gives, indeed, in many cases, a fuller description, but, in 
not a few instances, a description less minute and satisfactory. 

One prominent feature of Dr. Cutler’s paper is his careful 
inquiry into the actual or possible uses of the plants described, 
in medicine, in the arts, or for the table. The pharmacopaia 
of this treatise is very rich and full, giving authorities, pre- 
scriptions, and cases of efficient use ; and what is worthy of 
remark, there is not a single instance in which he specifies a 
vegetable remedy which has not been recognized as serviceable 
within the memory of persons now living, or which would not 
have its place now in a complete treatise on medical botany, 
though some of them, like tansey, thoroughwort, and catnip, 
have probably passed out of use. Some vegetable remedies 

were first introduced to the notice of the medical faculty by 
Dr. Cutler. The Datura Stramonium, commonly called apple- 
pera, of which in this per he says, “ Its medical properties 
undoubtedly merit attention,” was subsequently utilized by him 
in his own case for asthma, and was used by his friend, Dr. 
Fisher, with eminent success, in cases of regularly intermittent 
epilepsy. Dr. Cutler was also largely instrumental in introduc- 
ing into medical use the Lobelia inflata. This indeed was the 


cause of an untoid amount of mischief in the hands of the 
Thomsonian school of quacks (and quackery succeeds only by 
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adopting a remedy or régime that proves marvellously suc- 
cessful in the cases to which it is really applicable); but in 
safe and skillful hands it has been of signal benefit in croup, 
eatarrh, and asthma. At a later period Dr. Cutler wrote an 
article on Lobelia for Thacher’s Dispensary, in which he 
describes his own use of the drug as having given him relief of 
longer continuance than any remedy previously employed. I 
find, in medical publications of his time, that he is always 
quoted as of authority, in the same way in which he would 
have been, were he in constant and extensive medical practice. 

Dr. Cutler, in this paper, speaks with special interest of the 
Asclepias syriaca, which we all know under the name of silk- 
weed. He experimented on it, and found, as he says, that it 
could be “carded, and spun into an even thread, which makes 
excellent wick-yarn.” Candles with these wicks, he says, re- 
quire less frequent snuffing, while the smell of the snuff is less 
offensive. He thinks that such wicks could be supplied for less 
than half the cost of cotton-yarn,—a valuable consideration 
when candles, often of domestic manufacture, were in universal 
use, and lamps with simple, unwoven, home-made wicks, were 
the only alternative, and when cotton was still a costly commo- 
dity. But for the cotton-gin, this hint of Dr. Cutler’s would 
undoubtedly have been acted upon, and probably so amplified 
as to blend threads of the silkweed with threads of stronger 
fiber for textile fabrics. In my boyhood the experiments and 
anticipations of Dr. Cutler on and concerning the silkweed 
were familiarly known and talked about in Essex County. 

In this same volume of Memoirs of the American Academy 
there is a paper by Dr. Fisher, describing a post mortem exam- 
ination, in which he notes the presence of Rev. Mr. Cutler as 
one of his assistants. 

It was not long after the appearance of this botanical paper 
that Dr. Cutler, with the assistance of William Dandridge 
Peck, afterward Professor Peck, then a very young man living 
on the Maine side of the Piscataqua, furnished the materials for 
the chapter on “ Forest-trees and other Vegetable Productions ” 
in Belknap’s History of New Hampshire. The scientific de- 
scriptions in the chapter show beyond the possibility of doubt 
the hand of the elder contributor. 
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The close of the war of the Revolution left many able-bodied 
men unemployed. The manufactures of New England were 
in their infancy, the supply of agricultural labor greatly ex. 
ceeded the demand, and there were large numbers of men in 
early or middle life, capable of enterprise or of fruitful indus. 
try, but with no field or opportunity for the lucrative use of 
brain or hand. At the same time, the disbanded army had been 
paid in paper of a constantly depreciating value, and not un- 
likely to become utterly worthless, as it seemed beyond hope 
that the loose confederation, hardly a government, should fund 
its debt or take measures for its speedy payment. Meanwhile 
the confederation possessed a vast domain, including millions 
upon millions of acres of the most productive land, on, or with- 
in easy reach of navigable rivers. If such lands were purchased 
with the paper which many regarded as irredeemable, and set- 
tled by supernumeraries of eastern industry, the consequences 
would be the relieving of the glut of the labor-market, the fur- 
nishing of fit scope for the ambition and the vigorous enterprise 
of men who else would do little more than vegetate, the liquid- 
ation of a considerable portion of the public debt, and the 
increased market value of the remaining portion. It was with 
such views that, on March 1, 1786, a company was organized in 
Boston, called the Ohio Company, for the purchase and settle- 
ment of land in what was then known indefinitely as the Terr- 
tory Northwest of the Ohio. The stock of the company was 
to consist of one thousand shares, each share represented by one 
thousand dollars in government paper and ten dollars in coin, 
—the coin to defray the expenses incident to the purchase and 
location of the land. The company consisted wholly;or chiefly 
of men who had been connected with the army, prominent 
among whom was General, afterward Governor, John Brooks. 
General Putnam, General, afterward Judge, Samuel Holden 
Parsons, and Dr. Cutler were chosen directors. Dr. Cutler was 
made agent for the purchase. The reasons for choosing him 
were perfectly obvious. It was supposed, and rightly, that 
very difficult and delicate negotiations would be necessary with 
the members of Congress, then remarkable for the careful 
nursing of the interests of their several States, rather than for 
cherishing the well-being and growth of the nation as a whole. 
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Dr. Cutler could carry with him a reputation already established. 
Franklin had procured the republishing of his botanical paper 
in the Columbian Magazine of Philadelphia; and it may be 
doubted whether, in the then infancy of advanced liberal cul- 
ture in this country, there was any American, Franklin alone 
excepted, who had more than Dr. Cutler of the prestige of 
superior learning and science, which is never without influence 
among intelligent men. He had also had larger and more 
varied experience of life than any other man who could have 
gone from Massachusetts, belonging as he did to agriculture, 
commerce, maritime enterprise, the army, and all three of 
the (so-called) learned professions. He was remarkable, too, 
for personal presence, address and manners, so that he appeared 
in society of every type with blended dignity and grace, and 
had in his conversational power an ease, fluency, and affluence 
corresponding to the diversity of his pursuits and attainments. 

The memorial of the company had been sent to Congress 
shortly after its formation, and Congress had at intervals made 
languid attempts to frame an ordinance for the government of 
the almost mythical region which it was proposed to colonize. 
On the 5th of July, 1787, Dr. Cutler drove into New York, 
where Congress was assembled. It may illustrate the difference 
between that time and this to say that he accomplished his 
journey with commendable dispatch, being only twelve days 
on the road, and that he traveled in his own sulky,—a vehicle 
probably unknown by name to some of my younger readers,— 
a two-wheeled one-horse chaise, wide enough only for a single 
person,—in my boyhood much used by physicians and ministers 
on their professional rounds. Dr. Cutler carried no less than 
forty-two letters of introduction, from the Governor of Massa- 
chusetts, the President of Harvard College and other distin- 
guished men. He was received most cordially, and his stay in 
New York was a round of hospitalities and attentions from 
members of Congress, officers of the government, and leading 
citizens. He seems to have had an instinctive knowledge, and 
to the best possible purpose, of the art, which, if always plied 
with equal unselfishness and honesty, would not have been 
stigmatized under the name of lobbying. He wisely sought 
first the acquaintance and furtherance of the Virginia delegates, 
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who were likely to favor the settlement of a region in part 
conterminous with their own territory, on a frontier open to 
incursions from Indian tribes. On the other hand, he did not 
anticipate sympathy with his enterprise from the Massachusetts 
delegation, as Massachusetts owned in Maine a vast area of land, 
improvable, as it has shown itself to be, but then less inviting to 
emigrants than the West, were the alternative left to their free 
choice ; while these Maine lands and the possibility that the 
Ohio Company might transmute itself into a Maine Company 
were skilfully employed by Dr. Cutler to facilitate and expe- 
dite his negotiations with southern members. 

On the 9th of July the Ordinance for the government of the 
Northwest Territory, which had been dragging on for many 
months, without taking shape, was referred to a new commit- 
tee for a new draft. The chairman of that committee was 
Carrington of Virginia, whose acquaintance Dr. Cutler had 
sought and made on the morning after his arrival, and who was 
unceasingly assiduous in introducing him to men of authority 
and influence. Another member of the committee was Mr. 
Dane, of Beverly, Massachusetts, who was born in Dr. Cutler's 
parish, was his intimate and life-long friend, and by ten years 
his junior. A draft was reported without containing a word 
with reference to slavery. After its first reading it was sub- 
mitted to Dr. Cutler by the Committee, and returned by him 
on the afternoon of July 10th. His friend Dane, on the 12th, 
proposed the clause prohibiting slavery forever in the territory. 
That Mr. Dane favored this policy with his whole heart and 
soul, no one who knew him could doubt. He was the man to 
adopt such a suggestion and to make it genuinely his own 
But that he originated it he never claimed. His relation to Dr. 
Cutler renders it intrinsically probable that his action in this 
behalf was the result of conference with his pastor, senior, and 
friend. It was distinctly understood in Dr. Cutler’s family 
that this anti-slavery provision was due to his influence, as was 
also a declaration of principle which proved fruitful of endur- 
ing benefit,—“ Religion, morality and knowledge being neces 
sary to good government and the happiness of mankind, schools 
and the means of education shall forever be encouraged.” 
There is, indeed, at this moment, in the hands of Dr. Cutler's 
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descendants a printed copy of the ordinance of 1787, with a 
memorandum in the margin, stating that Mr. Dane asked Dr. 
Outler to suggest such provisions as he deemed advisable, and 
that at his instance was inserted what relates to religion, educa- 
tion, and slavery. Dr. Cutler’s son Ephraim, who was brought 
up by his grandparents and never lived with his father, and who 
himself prepared the portion of the constitution of Ohio which 
contained the anti-slavery clause of the Ordinance of 1787, gives 
in a letter the time and place when and where his father told 
him that he was the author of that clause. The ordinance was 
passed on the 13th of July by the unanimous vote of the eight 
States then represented, and by the affirmative vote of seven- 
teen out of eighteen members present, Mr. Yates, of New 
York, who was often in a minority of one, casting the only 
negative vote. 

It must be remembered that under the terms of the Confed- 
eration each State cast a single vote, and a majority of the 
States, seven out of thirteen, was necessary for the passage of 
any measure. Legislation was sometimes delayed by the lack 
of representation from a sufficient number of States to secure 
a needed majority. At the time of the passage of this ordi- 
nance the States represented were Massachusetts, New York, 
New Jersey, Delaware, Virginia, North and South Carolina, 
and Georgia. At that time Virginia and Delaware were vir- 
tually anti-slavery States, had State anti-slavery societies, and 
continued to be opposed to slavery till the stimulus given to 
the cultivation of cotton by the invention of the cotton-gin 
opened for them a lucrative market for the slaves raised, but 
not needed, on their own soil. As for the Carolinas and 
Georgia, they had at their command at the South such immense 
areas of unoccupied territory, that it was their policy to limit 
rather than to extend the scope of emigration for their own 
citizens. 

But the anti-slavery provision was passed at the latest possi- 
ble moment. The Confederation was expiring. The Consti- 
tutional Convention was already in session in Philadelphia. 
In that convention the interests of slavery, present and pro- 
spective, were jealously watched, and in the new constitution 
carefully guarded. The time was not far distant when slavery 
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would have encroached on the northwestern territory. There 
is no geographical reason why Ohio, Illinois and Indiana might 
not have been slave States as well as Kentucky, Tennessee and 
Mississippi. As I cannot but read our history, Manasseh 
Cutler was the providential man who set impassable metes and 
bounds to the slave-power. But for him American history 
would have taken its course in widely different channels. The 
free States would have made hardly a show of counterpoise to 
the slave States. A paltry northeastern fragment of the 
country might have remained, or rather become, free soil ; 
but, if so, it would have been sloughed off into a petty and 
moribund republic, or else would have been retained, as a 
legitimate and desirable hunting-ground for such fugitives as 
could not escape through it to Canada. 

The purchase was yet to be made. A law for the survey 
and sale of lands, in 1785, provided that one section in every 
township should be reserved for the support of schools. Dr. 
Cutler demanded for his proposed purchase the additional 
reservation of one section in every township for an educated 
ministry, and of two entire townships for the establishment 
and maintenance of a university. These terms were not 
readily agreed to ; but he strenuously insisted on them, repeat- 
edly threatened to go home without completing the purchase, 
and was as often detained by the importunity of friends who 
were laboring in his behalf in Congress, and who gradually 
won over all the recalcitrant members but one, thus producing 
a unanimous vote of the States in favor of the sale on his 
terms. He was largely aided in this result by the confidence 
in the resources of the Ohio region and in the success of settle- 
ments there which he inspired from his thorough knowledge of 
everything that could be known in the premises without ex- 
ploration in his own person. Those interested in a private 
speculation, who afterward took the name of the Scioto Com- 
pany, joined him in the purchase, and the two companies 
together bought five millions of acres, of which Dr. Cutler 
for the Ohio Company took a million and a half, at two-thirds 
of a dollar per acre, in government paper, which was then 
worth not more than twelve per cent. as currency, so that the 
land was procured for about eight cents per acre in its cost to 
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the purchasers, yet in obligations which two or three years 
afterward, when the Constitution of the United States was 
adopted and established, were worth nearly their face, and to 
the government were worth their full face in the amount of 
debt which they cancelled in advance. This was a masterly 
achievement, and so far as Dr. Cutler knew at the time, on the 
part of Congress the result of foreseeing patriotism ; and yet 
it subsequently appeared to have savored overmuch of that 
charity which begins at home, which has never since failed of 
large representation in our public counsels. The agent of the 
Scioto Company, as it was subsequently called, was Winthrop 
Sargent, who alone appeared with Dr. Cutler in the purchase. 
He had been in the preceding year appointed surveyor of the 
Northwest Territory, and he had an indisputable right to pur- 
chase the land which he had surveyed and explored. But it 
afterward appeared that three of the eighteen members of 
Congress were interested in the purchase, namely, Duer of 
New York and Lee of Virginia, who did more than any other 
men to promote and facilitate the sale, and General St. Clair, 
of Pennsylvania, who was then President of Congress, and 
afterward Governor of the new territory. I can see no reason 
to doubt that the sale to both the Ohio and the Scioto Com- 
pany was in itself eminently wise,—that it hastened the settle- 
ment of the territory, invited settlers of a superior type, and 
secured benefits of inestimable and enduring worth to the 
States embraced in the Northwest Territory. ‘Re sale ought to 
have been made; but none of the sellers ought to have been 
among the buyers. 

While the ordinance for the government of the territory 
was pending, Dr. Cutler, after returning the draft to the com- 
mittee with his amendments, went to Philadelphia, and spent 
a week there in pleasant intercourse with scientific friends 
between whom and himself there had been such communica- 
tion as the slow and costly mail-service of that day would per- 
mit, but no face-to-face converse. A special interest was given 
to his visit by the Constitutional Convention, which held, 
indeed, its sessions with closed doors, but which, when not in 
session, added very largely to the best society of the city. Dr. 
Cutler took tea and spent the evening with Dr. Franklin, and 
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his description of Franklin’s appearance, library, tea-table, and 
household in his old age is the most vivid and truthlike home- 
and-life-picture of the sage that we can find in his entire biog- 
raphy. To his great delight, Franklin spent two hours with 
him in examining the huge volume, too heavy to be lifted 
without difficulty, of Linnzeus’s great botanical work, with 
colored plates, in which he says that three months’ study 
would have been too little for him. He visited Bartram’s 
botanical garden, inherited, as I suppose, by his son. Dr. Rush 
informed him that he was the only person named for the 
charge of a botanical garden about to be established in Phila- 
delphia, and for a lectureship or professorship of botany in the 
university ; and, but for his love of his sacred calling, he 
undoubtedly would have easily suffered himself to be trans- 
planted into what for a scientific man was then by far the 
most congenial soil on this side of the Atlantic. 
Arrangements were at once made for colonizing the Ohio 
Company’s purchase under the superintendence of General 
Putnam, and the first party, forty-seven in number, reached its 
destination in April of the following year (1788). Meanwhile, 
Dr. Cutler’s next work was to prepare a pamphlet designed to 
encourage emigration, which was printed at Salem in the latter 
part of 1787, and was shortly afterward translated into French, 
to stimulate French emigration into our western territory. I 
cannot find an English copy of this pamphlet; but I have on 
my table, as 1 write, a copy of the translation, printed in Paris. 
It has the unqualified endorsement of Thomas Hutchins, the 
official Geographer of the United States, who says, “The 
statements correspond perfectly to my own observations dur- 
ing ten years’ residence in that country.” The pamphlet is 
entitled, ‘“‘ Description of the Soil, Productions, ete., of that 
portion of the United States lying between Pennsylvania, the 
Rivers Ohio and Scioto, and Lake Erie.” The description is 
remarkable for its geographical accuracy and precision, and its 
literally authentic and unexaggerated statement of the capacity 
of the soil and of the advantages offered for access to markets. 
There is but one word of promise in the pamphlet, which has 
not been more than fulfilled, and that one word, I am inclined 
to think, was substituted by the French translator for another 
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more sober and reasonable. It is said: “It will not be éwenty 
years before there will be more inhabitants about the western 
than about the eastern rivers of the United States.” I find 
this statement repeatedly quoted with the word fifty instead 
of twenty. It is added: “The government will undoubtedly 
sooner or later reserve or purchase a place suitable for a 
national capital, which will be in the centre of population.” 

Dr. Cutler published, also, in the same year a ten-page 
pamphlet entitled, “ Explanation of the map which delineates 
that part of the Federal Lands, comprised between Pennsyl- 
vania westline, the rivers Ohio and Scioto, and Lake Erie.” In 
this occurred the prophetic words, as strange as true, bearing 
concurrent date with the first pre-Fulton experiments of Fitch 
and Rumsey, which were generally regarded as chimerical and 
of no hopeful issue. “It is worthy of observation that in all 
probability steamboats will be found to do infinite service in all 
our extensive river navigation.” 

In 1788 Dr. Cutler went out with a second party of emi- 
grants. He started in his sulky, and somewhere on the eastern 
acclivity of the Alleghanies, finding the road too rough and 
steep for wheels, took to the saddle, and rode till he came te 
the Ohio, about eighteen miles above Wheeling. The rest of 
the way was by water, and Dr. Cutler, having had a hint of 
the possibility of substituting a screw for oars, though I can 
find no evidence that the experiment had ever been made, 
ordered and superintended, during his halt on the banks of the 
Ohio, the construction, as he says, of a “screw, with short 
blades, placed in the stern of a boat, which we turned with a 
crank,” the first screw propeller ever made. He adds: “It 
succeeded to admiration, and I think it a very useful discovery.” 
He and his companions landed at the site where the previous 
party had erected their log-huts, and gave to the embryo city 
the name of Marietta. This was the earliest settlement in what 
is now the State of Ohio. The name was in honor of Marie 
Antoinette, and though I[ find no documentary evidence to the 
point, putting together this name and the translation into 
French of Dr. Cutler’s pamphlet, I am disposed to think that 
the name was designed as an additional attraction to French 
immigrants. 
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To close the narrative of Dr. Cutler’s connection with Ohio, 
though in advance of chronological order, I would say that 
Ohio University, in Athens, Ohio, the oldest college in the 
Northwest, was founded in 1804, on the endowment of two 
townships, then valuable property, for which, with a view to 
this destination, Dr. Cutler had stipulated in his purchase. Dr, 
Cutler drew up the act of incorporation for this university, 
arranged its curriculum, and nominated its professors. His 
stipulation, too, undoubtedly led to similar endowments for 
colleges in all the Northwestern States. In 1795 Washington 
appointed Dr. Cutler Judge of the Supreme Court of the 
already populous Northwestern Territory ; but judicial honors 
were of no more avail than scientific position in withdrawing 
him from the profession which was his preferred work and 
chief joy. Three of his sons were prominent citizens of Ohio. 
His eldest son, Ephraim, was a member of the Territorial and 
of the State Legislature, and of the convention that framed the 
constitution of Ohio, and a Judge of the Court of Common 
Pleas; and he also bore the chief part in organizing the 
judiciary department and the common-school system of the 
State. His second son, Jervis, wrote an elaborate Topographi- 
eal Description of the States and Territories on the Ohio and 
Mississippi Rivers, illustrated by engravings by his own hand. 
His grandson, William, the son of Ephraim, was a member of 
Congress from Ohio. 

In 1791 Dr. Cutler received the degree of Doctor of 
Laws from Yale College. In 1800 he was chosen Repre- 
sentative to Congress from Essex County, and served in 
two successive Congresses. I find but one speech of his on 
record, and that is on a then pending judiciary bill, which, 
as was doubtless intended on one side as well as apprehended 
on the other, would impair the independence of the judi- 
ciary, by making it in some measure subservient to the 
legislative department. I have read that speech with admira- 
tion. Not only does it seem to me pertinent and eminently 
wise, but with slight verbal alterations it might serve at 
the present day as a plea for an independent judiciary, with a 
tenure of office contingent only on life or good behavior. It 
is the argument of a statesman rather than of a politician, 
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addressed to reason and not to prejudice, and adapted not to 
persuade, but to convince. No reader of it would suspect, ex- 
cept from his disclaimer of experience in public affairs, that he 
was not an adept in their management, of long self-training 
and abundant practice. 

At different periods of his life in his rural parish, Dr. Cutler 
was elected to membership of the Philadelphia and the New 
England Linnean Societies, of the American Antiquarian 
Society, and of the Massachusetts Agricultural Society ; while, 
in recognition of his professional standing, he was made Presi- 
dent of the Bible Society of Salem and its vicinity, which 
preceded the formation of the American Bible Society, held a 
very conspicuous place among the religious charities of its 
time, and notably introduced to the knowledge of the great 
world the late Dr. Wayland, who delivered at one of its anni- 
versaries and published under its auspices his world-famous ser- 
mon on the Moral Dignity of the Missionary Enterprise. 

In his favorite department of botany I doubt whether Dr. 
Cutler’s name has a permanent place. In a scientific explora- 
tion of Mount Washington, in company with Professor Peck, 
he discovered among other previously unclassified plants a 
Salix which had provisionally, but, so far as I can find, did not 
retain the name of Salix cutleri, and there was a genus that 
bore his name, but I can find no vestige of it in the present 
nomenclature. 

In the intervals and after the close of his public life, Dr. 
Cutler received pupils as boarders in his house,—boys fitting for 
college, young men preparing themselves in mathematics or the 
science of navigation for mercantile or maritime life, and some- 
times students in theology ; and such was his reputation as a 
teacher that pupils from France and from the West Indies 
were not unfrequently consigned to his care. 

At the same time his professional duties were faithfully and 
lovingly discharged, and he exercised a large and generous 
hospitality. His parish was small, and imposed less than the 
amount of parochial service that fell to many of his brethren ; 
but he maintained an intimate, affectionate and beneficient 
intercourse with all the families of his little flock, and his labor 
in their behalf was crowned by several seasons of special 
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religious awakening with considerable accessions to the church, 
His sermons were well written, and impressively delivered, and 
he was heard with interest in all the pulpits of his neighbor. 
hood. In the latter part of his life he was afflicted with asthma, 
lightly at first, but very severely toward the close. For the last 
year or two he could not reach the church or ascend the pulpit 
without assistance, or stand to perform the service. But he 
continued to preach in an arm-chair until within a few months 
of his death. He died in 1823, at the age of eighty-one, and 
in the fifty-second year of his pastorate. 

In political opinion and action Dr. Cutler was a loyal mem- 
ber of the Federalist party, and had the inflexibility which was 
at once its merit and its ruin. 

In theology he belonged to the Trinitarian portion of the 
Congregational body, and this undoubtedly from strong con- 
viction, as he survived for several years the division of that 
body, and left in the more liberal wing almost all his most in- 
timate friends, Dr. Dane, Dr. Fisher, Dr. Bowditch, Rev. Dr, 
Prince, of Salem, more eminent in science than in theology, 
and Rev. Dr. Abbot, of Beverly, with whom he had been 
specially associated in the interchange of hospitality and of 
clerical offices. I was in my early boyhood when he died; 
but I well remember how universally he was honored and 
revered, and how general was the feeling that in the region 
round about his home he had left no superior, hardly an equal. 


ANDREW P. PEABODY. 
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Articte IIL.—PROGRESS AND POVERTY IN POLITICS. 


E1GurT years ago Mr. George published his “ Inquiry into the 
cause of industrial depressions, and of the increase of want with 
the increase of wealth,” together with “The Remedy.” Few 
authors have undertaken a more ambitious task. No man 
could set before him a more important problem or one the 
solution of which would be more likely to benefit the human 
race. If poverty could be abolished, and progress go on with- 
out it, little else would remain to be wished for in the way of 
temporal happiness on the earth. It is not surprising, there- 
fore, that the author painted the results of his doctrine in glow- 
ing colors. ‘To remove want and the fear of want,” said he, 
“to give to all classes leisure and comfort and independence, the 
decencies and refinements of life, the opportunities of mental 
and moral development, would be like turning water into the 
desert. The sterile waste would clothe itself with verdure, and 
the barren places, where life seemed banned, would ere long be 
dappled with the shade of trees and musical with the song of 
birds. Talents now hidden, virtues unsuspected, would come 
forth to make human life richer, fuller, happier, nobler. . . . 
Consider the possibilities of a state of society that gave that 
opportunity to all! Let imagination fill out the picture; its 
colors grow too bright for words to paint. . . . Consider these 
things, and then say whether the change I propose would not 
be for the benefit of everyone,” (page 423.) 

Yet the book was not entirely filled with rhetoric. It was a 
treatise on Economics. It discussed the laws which regulate 
wages, capital, distribution, population, and material progress. 
It was based in great part upon the doctrines of Ricardo and 
John Stuart Mill. The reasoning was abstract and often in- 
genious. The dialectical power of the author was fascinating 
and seductive. The scientific method of the book excited the 
attention of scholars, while its beneficent aim attracted philan- 
thropists and dilettanti economists. Its glowing rhetoric exer- 
cised a fascination upon all who read it, whether they agreed 
with its conclusions or not. 
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The book made its author suddenly famous. Mr. George 
was at that time forty years of age. He had been born in 
Philadelphia, where his father, a clerk in the custom-house, 
had struggled to give his large family the best opportunities 
that his scanty means would allow. Henry George, the oldest 
of the family, had at an early age gone to sea and worked be- 
fore the mast on a ship bound to Australia and the East Indies, 
Upon his return home he entered a printing office, but in 1857 
again shipped as an ordinary seaman to California. After his 
arrival there he first went to British Columbia with a party of 
miners, but being disappointed in the gold fields soon returned 
to California and again entered a printing office. Here he 
stayed until his twenty-first year, when he became a journey- 
man compositor. Seven years after that, in 1867, he was 
appointed a reporter upon a daily paper in San Francisco and 
in a few months became its managing editor. In 1868 he was 
offered the editorship of another paper but lost this position on 
account of his opposition to the great Pacific Railway corpora- 
tion. In 1871 he started, in company with two friends, the 
San Francisco Post, but dissolved his connection with the 
paper in 1875. In that year he received an appointment to a 
state office, that of Gas Inspector, which has been described as 
being something of a sinecure. Whether that was the case or 
not, it was during his incumbency of that office that he ob- 
tained time to write the book which first made him famous. 

From the year 1879 to the present the doctrines of “ Progress 
and Poverty” have been familiar to all who are interested in 
social problems. The book has been read by many to whom 
Political Economy is still “the dismal science,” and it has been 
circulated in cheap editions by the thousand among the classes 
to which it holds out such an alluring prospect. “ Progress 
and Poverty” has beeome a classic in labor literature. Its doe- 
trines have been accepted, not only by many who see in thema 
means of personal rescue from distress and want, but by many 
others who are convinced by the reasoning of the author. 
Clergymen, in the Catholic as well as in the Protestant church, 
have become his disciples, and business and professional men 
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After the publication of “Progress and Poverty,” Mr. 
George traveled abroad, and took an active part in the Irish 
land agitation. He was known, however, simply as a man of 
letters, a theorist, an abstract thinker, until the fall of 1886. 
In that year he entered suddenly upon a new career. The 
philosopher, the man of the closet, was suddenly put forward 
as a candidate for the mayoralty of New York, and thrust into 
the heat of an active and vigorous political campaign. The 
man who was known only as the ingenious and eloquent 
originator of an economic theory, so radical and so contrary to 
existing interests and prejudices that any incorporation of its 
teachings in practical legislation seemed utterly chimerical, 
suddenly became the leader of a political party. It, therefore, 
becomes important to enquire what this party is, and what the 
tendency of Mr. George’s teachings in practical politics has 
hitherto been. His economic theories, which have already 
been fully discussed, become of minor importance when com- 
pared with his influence upon the problems of the day. 

The campaign of 1886 undoubtedly had its rise in the labor 
agitations which were going on all over the country in the be- 
ginning of that year. In the spring there occurred the great 
strike on the Southwestern System ; then came the horse car 
strikes in New York City, while all over the country labor or- 
ganizaiions multiplied rapidly, and the boycott was frequently 
used as a means of industrial coercion. For a time labor 
organizations seemed supreme. It was difficult in many cases 
for the employers to resist the pressure which was thus sud- 
denly put upon them, and the very novelty of the weapon used 
made it formidable. In July, however, some of the leading 
men engaged in the boycott of the Theiss concert hall were sent 
to Sing-Sing and served there for 100 days before being par- 
doned by Gov. Hill. It was out of this and other boycott pros- 
ecutions that the Henry George campaign grew. As the 
author of the history of this campaign says, in speaking of the 
working men, “ They had battled blindly in strikes and boy- 
cotts, feeling the touch of a hostile hand they could not see ; 
but the prosecutions came to them like a flash of light in the 
darkness, revealing the source of their oppression in the law 
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and an all-potent remedy in the ballot.” * In other words, the 
labor organizations, finding that one of their most dreaded 
weapons was liable to be blunted and dulled by the law, deter. 
mined to change that law, if possible. 

The first steps in this direction were taken by the Central 
Labor Union, an organization made up of delegates from the 
various trades-unions of New York. This organization, on July 
11th, 1886, appointed a committee on political action. This 
committee, in its report, recommended that a conference be 
held, to be attended by delegates from every trade and labor 
organization which had been in existence for six months prior 
to the call of the conference, the committee “ believing that by 
united action on the part of the workers, honest men can be 
elected to administer the affairs of government, and the laws 
can be enforced for rich and poor alike.” 

The conference was held on August 5th, and was attended 
by 402 delegates, representing 165 labor organizations, claiming 
a membership of fifty thousand people. The conference, after 
expressing itself in favor of independent action, adjourned to 
August 19th, when it appointed a permanent organization com- 
mittee of seven. 

As soon as political action had been decided upon, Mr. 
George’s name was suggested and received with great favor by 
the delegates. He was accordingly asked whether, in case he 
were nominated, he would contest the mayoralty of New York. 
In reply to this request Mr. George sent a long letter, dated 
August 26th, in which he stated that, though reluctant to enter 
the political field, he would nevertheless consent to stand, pro- 
vided thirty thousand citizens should, over their signatures, 
pledge themselves to vote for him. More than the requisite 
number of signatures were secured and he was nominated for 
mayor on the 23d of September. 

The platform which was adopted by the conference con- 
tained seven articles. The first, which is in the nature of an 
introduction, appeals to the statement made in the Declaration 
of Independence that “all men are created equal,” and con- 
demns “the system which compels men to pay their fellow- 


* «The George-Hewitt campaign,” compiled by L. F. Post and F. C. 
Leubuscher, p. 4. 
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creatures for the use of God’s gifts to all.” In the second sec- 
tion the party demands “the abolition of the system which 
makes such beneficent inventions as the railroad and telegraph 
a means for the oppression of the people,” and declares “ the 
true purpose of government to be the maintenance of that 
sacred right of property which gives to everyone opportunity 
to employ his labor and security that he shall enjoy its fruits.” 
The third section deals mainly with local reforms, and demands 
that the people of New York shall have full control of their 
local affairs ; that grand jurors shall no more be drawn from a 
single class; that the procedure of courts shall be simplified, 
the officious intermeddling of the police with peaceful assem- 
blages stopped, and the laws for the safety and sanitary inspec- 
tion of buildings enforced; that direct employment shall be 
preferred to contract work, and that equal pay shall be given 
for equal work without distinction of sex. The fourth article 
introduces Henry George’s land theory. It protests against 
the crowding of so many people into narrow tenements and 
demands the abolition of the taxes on buildings and their im- 
position upon land alone. The fifth section goes further and 
says that the enormous value given to the land of the city by 
the presence of a million and a half of people properly belongs 
to the community, and that it should be taken in taxation. 
This section also demands that the existing means of transit 
shall by lawful process be assumed by the city and operated 
for the public benefit. The sixth section favors a constitu- 
tional convention and a reform in the machinery of elections. 
The seventh section is simply an exhortation, calling upon 
“all citizens who desire honest government to join us in an 
effort to secure it, and to show for once that the will of the 
people may prevail even against the money and organization 
of banded spoilsmen.” 

The platform, it will be noticed, adopts Henry George’s the- 
ory in toto, but also advocates a number of other schemes, some 
of them of simply local importance and purely administrative in 
their character, others decidedly socialistic, as, for instance, the 
expropriation of the horse car lines. But nothing is said with 
regard to the boycott prosecutions, which, as already stated, 
were the original cause of the movement. 
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The nomination of Mr. George undoubtedly forced the nom- 
inations by Tammany Hall and the County Democracy of Mr. 
Hewitt, and by the Republicans of Mr. Roosevelt. Thus there 
was a triangular battle, but most of the fighting was between 
Mr. George and Mr. Hewitt, each of whom regarded the other 
as his principal opponent. 

It is needless to enter into the history of the campaign in de- 
tail. A somewhat extended public correspondence took place 
between Mr. George and Mr. Hewitt, the former challenging 
Mr. Hewitt toa public debate and the latter declining it. Many 
speeches were made on both sides, and numerous out-of-door 
meetings held by the George party. The campaign on Mr, 
Hewitt’s side was waged mainly on the line of opposition to 
the disintegrating and somewhat socialistic views of Mr. George, 
while the latter devoted himself in the main to the advocacy of 
his land theory. Frequent references were made to municipal 
reforms, such as a better control of the police force the pro- 
motion of purity and honesty in administration, ete., but most 
of Mr. George’s speeches seemed to lay the principal stress up- 
on the abolition of private property in land, a measure upon the 
execution of which the mayor of New York could, of course, 
not exercise the slightest influence. 

The result of the polls was to most people unexpectedly 
favorabie to Mr. George, for it gave him 68,110 votes as against 
90,552 obtained by Mr. Hewitt and 60,435 obtained by Mr. 
Roosevelt. The campaign was, as Mr. George expressed it, a 
Bunker Hill for the labor party. It undoubtedly did more for 
its suecess than a victory would have done, for it gave it all the 
prestige of being able to command an enormous vote, while 
relieving it from the responsibility of putting into operation 
any of the numerous reforms which’it had advocated in its 
platform. 

Steps were accordingly taken to make the organization per 
manent, and on the 6th of November, only four days after the 
election, a meeting was held for this purpose at Cooper 
Union. A central committee of three, consisting of John 
MeMackin, the Rev. Edward McGlynn, D.D., and Professor 
David B. Scott, was appointed to act, until a national confer- 
ence, to be called by it, should choose a permanent committee. 


‘ 
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The platform was almost entirely taken up with the land ques- 
tion. To be sure, it reaffirms the principles of the New York 
labor platform and demands purity of elections ; it also has a 
good deal to say about the brotherhood of man and social jus- 
tice. But its pith lies in the section which says: “ We hold 
that the value which attaches to the surface of the earth, by 
reason of the growth of population, belongs to society at large, 
and we propose, therefore, to abolish all taxation upon build- 
ings, improvements, and all other things of human production, 
and by taxation on the value of land alone to provide for pur- 
poses of common necessity and benefit.” It also declares war 
on the system “which hands over public works to corporate 
control, and permits such beneficent agencies as the railroad 
and the telegraph to be made the means of robbing the pro- 
ducer, and of enabling railroad kings and stock gamblers to 
throttle business and dictate laws.” 

It will be noticed that, though the campaign really originated 
in the boycott convictions and in the aims of the labor organi- 
zations of New York, it gradually became detached from these 
issues under Mr. George’s leadership, and spent its energy 
mainly upon the land question. The movement, however, is 
not over, though the polls are closed. One of the means of 
prosecuting the campaign was journalism, and two daily news- 
papers were established to aid Mr. George’s contest for the 
mayoralty. One of these was called the “ Day” and the other 
the “Leader.” The “ Day ” went into eclipse at the end of the 
campaign, but the “ Leader” still leads, and is apparently in- 
tended to occupy a permanent place among the dailies of New 
York. In addition to this, a small monthly paper, called the 
“Tax Reformer,” is issued to popularize Mr. George’s ideas, 
while Mr. George himself has begun the publication of a weekly 
newspaper called the “Standard,” the first number of which 
was issued on the eighth of January of this year. Thus both 
Henry George himself and the leaders of his party have had 
occasion to express themselves frequently upon the issues of the 
day, and we have the means of ascertaining what attitude they 
take toward the practical problems that are constantly pressing 
for solution in the world of labor. 

As regards the land question, there is no doubt whatever as 
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to the practical measures which Henry George would adopt 
were he in a position to control legislation. That he has stated 
very distinctly in his book. His remedy for the poverty which 
exists is simple confiscation. In “ Progress and Poverty” (page 
364) he says, “What I, therefore, propose, as the simple yet 
sovereign remedy, which will raise wages, increase the earnings 
of capital, extirpate pauperism, abolish poverty, give remunera- 
tive employment to whoever wishes it, afford free scope to hu- 
man powers, lesse. crime, elevate morals, and taste, and intelli- 
gence, purify government and carry civilization to yet nobler 
heights, is to appropriate rent by taxation;”’ and again, in 
speaking of the claim of land owners to compensation, he says, 
(page 326): “ By the time the people of any such country as 
England or the United States are sufficiently aroused to the 
injustice and disadvantages of individual ownership of land to 
induce them to attempt its nationalization, they will be suffi- 
ciently aroused to nationalize it in a much more direct and 
easy way than by purchase. They will not trouble themselves 
about compensating the proprietors of land.” He does not go 
quite as far as Proudhon, who said, “ property is robbery,” but 
he does maintain that property in land is robbery. He says, 
“Tt is a fresh and continuous robbery, that goes on every day 
and every hour. It is a toll levied upon labor constantly and 
continuously,” (page 327). 

The practical aims, therefore, of Henry George are simply, 
in respect to land, to take the value of land in the form of 
taxation without giving any compensation to its present owners. 
This same idea is carried out in the salutatory article of the 
“ Standard,” in which he says: “ What God created for the use 
of all should be utilized for the benefit of all; what is pro- 
duced by the individual belongs rightfully to the individual.” 

Though the “ Standard ” is published mainly to aid the the 
ories of Mr. George, it is obliged also to take notice of ques- 
tions of more immediate and practical value. In the second 
number of his paper, he denounced the conviction of Spies and 
the other Chicago anarchists and claimed that they were con- 
victed “ by a jury chosen in a manner so shamelessly illegal that 
it would be charity to suspect the judge of incompetency ;” and 
he says further: “An opinion more dangerous to society than 
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that men who teach unpopular doctrines may be silenced by 
illegal convictions of infamous crimes could hardly be con- 
ceived.” 

It is not necessary to discuss the evidence in the anarchist 
cases. Mr. George is perfectly right in demanding a fair trial, 
even for anarchists; but the interesting part of the article is 
that he alludes to people who confessedly advocated murder as 
“men who teach unpopular doctrines.” There are strong 
words of condemnation for the haste and injustice of society, 
when alarmed by dynamite, but the open advocacy of murder 
is simply spoken of as “an unpopular doctrine.” 

Shortly after the “Standard” had begun its publication, 
there occurred the strike against the Old Dominion steamship 
line and the coal strikes, accompanied by the general strike of 
the longshoremen and freight handlers in New York. In 
speaking of these in the issue of February 5th, Henry George 
says: “I think it a fight in the dark; the blind push of men 
squeezed beyond endurance. I think it the first passive form 
of a civil war which steel-clad forts and armor-plated ships 
cannot guard us against—the kindling of passions and the 
arraying of forces that, aroused to full energy, may give cities 
to the flames and destroy our very civilization itself.” In the 
| issue of February 12 he says, on the same subject: “ To be 
sure, third parties, who have no direct interest in the quarrel, 
suffer, and frequently the greatest sufferers are the men who 
thus go out to help their fellows, but if the strike be thus made 
more costly, its results, in causing employers to hesitate before 
engaging in another such contest, are likely to be more decisive 
and effective.” As for the morality of strikes,” he says, “ It 
is simply that of any other application of coercive force ;” and 
again, “ Admonitions are not wanting that in these industrial 
wars (for they are nothing else) there is a growing disposition 
to resort to more violent measures. And whether right or 
wrong, the growth of this disposition is natural.” And in 
speaking of the right of strikers to coerce others into stopping 
work, he says, ‘‘ Wher our forefathers struck against England, 
they not merely struck themselves, but compelled every one 
else they could to join them, first by “moral suasion,” which 
amounted to ostracism, and then by such measures as tarring 
and feathering, harrying, and shooting.” 
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It seems somewhat strange that, in view of such sentences 
as these, which seem to favor the violence of strikes, he should, 
in commenting upon the decision of Judge Brown, which re- 
fused to dismiss the suit of the Old Dominion Company 
against the Knights of Labor for damage to their business, 
say : “Judge Brown’s opinion is, we are inclined to think, good 
law, and, what is still more important, it is certainly good 
sense.” But he goes on to say, “It is perfectly true, as an 
abstract proposition, that no one ought to be permitted to 
interfere with the legitimate business of another, or by going 
out of his own right to inflict or threaten injury or loss as a 
means of coercion. Yet it is also true that, under existing 
conditions, it is only by combining together to interfere with 
the legitimate business of others, and to coerce others by the 
fear of injury or loss, that workmen are at all able to resist the 
tendency to crowd wages down to the point of bare existence.” 

Throughout the whole paper Mr. George shows this tendency 
to bring all the water he can to his own mill. Thus while it 
cannot be said that he directly encourages anarchy or dynamite 
or even violence and coercion on the part of strikers, he cer- 
tainly welcomes them as an argument in favor of his theory. 
One cannot help contrasting such utterances as these with the 
expressions used by some other men who are prominent in the 
labor movement. Mr. Arthur, for instance, the Chief of the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, distinctly denounces 
strikes and uses his influence against them, and has been the 
means, as is well known, of preventing the engineers from 
joining in many strikes in which other railroad men were 
engaged. This was notably the case during the great strike on 
the Southwestern System in 1886, when the locomotive engi- 
neers did their best to run trains in spite of the threats and 
violence of the Knights of Labor. One cannot help contrast- 
ing Mr. George’s utterances, even, with those of Mr. Powderly, 
who, though not naturally so conservative as Mr. Arthur, and 
though at times yielding to the pressure of his own society, 
has nevertheless often denounced individual boycotts and 
strikes. Mr. George, during the whole period of the coal 
handlers’ strikes, did not write a line to prevent them or to 
urge the men to adopt more reasonable and more profitable 
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methods, but justified them by references to the Revolutionary 
War, while they were in progress, and, after they had failed, 
took them as a text for driving home his land theory. The 
“ Leader ” which is, as already stated, the official organ of the 
new labor party and calls itself the “Organ of Organized 
Labor” aided and abetted the coal strike to its utmost, and 
even claimed, when it was all over, and the men who had 
engaged in it were anxiously seeking employment in places 
that had already been filled by others, that the movement was 
on the whole a success. 

It is, of course, too early to pass a final judgment either on 
Mr. George or on the labor party, but we can safely put on 
record the direction in which he seems to be moving at present. 
His connection with practical politics does not seem to have 
modified in any degree the predatory character of his land 
doctrine as advocated in his book. With regard to the contest 
between the labor organizations and the employers, which have 
been so numerous during the past year, his position is on the 
whole favorable to violence and to interference with the per- 
sonal liberty of those who are outside of the rank of organized 
labor. His position is no longer that of a philanthropist, advo- 
eating with earnestness and sincerity an extreme measure not 
likely to be adopted ; it is that of an agitator who, instead of 
exercising his powerful influence in the interests of harmony 
and good-will and self-restraint, as do many of the leaders of 
the better class of trades-unions, distinctly appeals to the more 
unruly and violent portion of his constituency. 


HENRY W. FARNAM. 
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Articte IV.—SCIENTIFIC THEISM. 


Organic Scientific Philosophy.—Scientifie Theism. By Fran 
cis ELLINGWoop ABBOT, Ph.D. Boston: Little, Brown & Co, 


THE phrase, “Scientific Theism,” expresses in itself a subject 
of great interest. We do not so much wish to write a careful 
criticism of Dr. Abbot’s very vigorous work as to discuss in con- 
nection with it the topic brought forward by it. This dis- 
cussion will be guided by the view presented by Dr. Abbot. 

The strong assertion of realism with which the book opens, 
we heartily accept, with this slight exception, that the author 
seems to us to lay undue emphasis on the unfortunate effects of 
nominalism in preparing the way for idealism. Nominalism in- 
the form of conceptualism resulted in propounding a question 
—the relation of the concept to the objects to which it belongs 
—which may be answered in two ways. Relationism, which 
Dr. Abbot so justly defends, asserts the correspondence of the 
concept with objective relations which the mind has the power 
to discern. An assertion of a purely subjective character in 
the concept is no necessary part of conceptualism, nor any more 
the natural outcome of the discussion than is relationism. The 
direct tendency of nominalism has been empirical rather than 
idealistic, and when it has led to idealism, it has done so by fail- 
ing to fully define the relation of the internal to the external. 
In emphasizing the external too strongly, it has not left power 
enough in the mind to truly apprehend, interpret, and establish, 
as external to itself, the sense product. The mind has been 
overpowered within itself by its own empirical processes. 

The larger portion of the work is oceupied directly with the 
subject proposed, the scientific theistic conception. This con- 
ception we will briefly present in the author’s own words. 

“ Modern science is rapidly reaching—nay, has almost reached 
—this sublime conception of the universe as a living, growing 
organism.” * 


* Page 163. 
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“But ”—in contrast with the finite organism—“ the infinite 
organisin lives and dies not; it lives by eternally converting 
itself as force into itself as form, and it dies not, because it has 
no need to convert the not-itself into itself, because its eternal 
self-conservation is its eternal self-creation.”’* 

The differences between the various forms of organism “ do 
not, however, touch the essential concept of the organism as 
that which lives and grows, and leave it compatible with fini- 
tude and infinitude alike. . . . This conception, then, of the 
System of Nature as an Infinite Organism is the highest con- 
ception which man has yet found of the immanent, rational con- 
stitution of the universe, per se—his nearest actual reproduction 
in thought of the infinitely intelligible and absolutely perfect 
system of universal Being ; and it is precisely this conception 
which modern science is to-day working out in that marvelous 
discovery of the nineteenth century,—the Fact of Evolution.” + 

These quotations are perhaps sufficient to give the central idea 

of Dr. Abbot, the one we wish to consider,—that the universe is 
an organism animate in every part with the inbiding Divine 
Presence. It is very plain that this conception furnishes to the 
mind of the author—it may also to many other minds—a very 
quickening spiritual interpretation of the world, bringing his 
thoughts and feelings in close contact with God. Every portion 
of the book makes this very plain. Asan antecedent of a profit- 
able discussion of this difficult and transcendental order, we 
need to know on precisely what ground of ultimate authority we 
stand. Wesuppose Dr. Abbot to reste‘his argument on intrinsic 
reason, or the rational coherence of his conception with itself, 
and on its conformity to the universe as we know it. These 
terms and this test of truth we are quite willing to accept. 
The highest and the best we also believe to be the truest, and 
that this highest and best is to be discovered by a wide 
knowledge of the universe, physical, intellectual, and spiritual. 
No matter from what sources our idea of God may have come, 
we must verify it here among the works and ways of God. 
The ultimate justification of every mental process and proof is 
in the mind itself, is in the vision of reason in one or other of 
its forms. 


* Page 164. + Page 165. 
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Dr. Abbot writes as if we were shut up to one of two concep. 
tions of God—the mechanical one or the organic one. “Two 
possible views of Universal Realistic Evolution, to which all 
others are logically reducible, present themselves for considera- 
tion ; namely, the mechanical and the organic.”* The world is 
either a machine or an organism, God acts on it either from 
without or from within. The untenableness of the mechanical 
view we at once accept, and will not waste a word upon it. 
The coherence and finality of the organic theory we can not so 
readily grant. 

The root of difference and of difficulty is contained in the 
word scientific. This word, as now used in philosophical dis- 
cussion, has a restricted meaning, and is yet, at the same time, 
made to retain broad significance and full force. A method, as 
distinctively scientific, is one leading to that exact knowledge 
of causes which is possible in physical inquiries; it is the 
method of physical investigation. Yet a scientific method and 
scientific knowledge are made to mean, and used as meaning, a 
correct method and sufficient knowledge. Every theory, there- 
fore, that is not scientific in the second sense is unreliable. 
though the unscientific in the first sense simply may be pre 
foundly philosophical and wholly true; may be the truths of 
conduct, the principles of sociology, the faiths of religious life— 
truths, principles, faiths, not marshaled under causes alone, or 
amenable to purely physical inquiry. 

The very title, Scientific Theism, is an antecedent indication 
that the thinking of Dr. Abbot is subjected to the force of 
scientific thought in its narrow and destructive form,—when 
applied to higher questions—and the discussion in itself every- 
where involves this limited method more or less fully. There- 
fore, though Dr. Abbot’s book and this critique of it, may both 
rest their proof on reason, they may still be hopelessly apart in 
their premises, and in their constructions under them. A 

Scientific theism, in the restricted sense of the word, we regard 
as impossible. Since simply physical facts and_ relations 
will never enable us to so far transcend themselves a8 
to reach an Infinite Source of light and life. The proof 
offered by Dr. Abbot shows this. It turns on a proposi- 
* Page 180. 
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tion often repeated: “ The infinitely intelligible universe must 
likewise be infinitely intelligent.” No induction in daily 
experience can lead us to any such conclusion. That experience 
is crowded full of things intelligible but not intelligent. 
Indeed, the intelligible and the intelligent never quite co-exist 
in that experience. Our very words are intelligible but not 
intelligent, and we ourselves are intelligent but only partially 
intelligible. If we wish to arrive at the truth which we would 
accept in the above proposition we must change its form to the 
assertion, the universally intelligible must rest back on the uni- 
versally intelligent ; and this assertion is not an interpretation 
of physical facts in themselves simply but an interpretation of 
them in and under the powers of mind. Physical causes have 
no difficulty in including among themselves intelligent action; 
the mind finds difficulty in recognizing this element of intelli- 
gence as belonging to them, simply because it regards thought 
as its own exclusive prerogative, and as its own for this very 
reason, that causes as causes in their fixed movement can not 
compass it, do not truly contain it. Thought, the pursuit of 
truth, must be spontaneous ; the presentation of truth cannot 
be causal, but must be free, and the pursuit of it must be free 
also. Causal action can give us facts not truths. 

Over against the organic life of the universe, we must put, 
then, as properly ultimate, the Rational Life of God. Reason is 
immanent as a constructive energy in all intelligible things, 
whether mezhanical or organic ; and Infinite Reason is equally 
constructive of thought and the terms of its expression. 
Words are no more void material to the human mind which is 
instantly shaping them into intelligible speech, than are things 
to the divine spirit, moving in them creatively. The creation 
is here of thought and expression, substance and form, alike— 
the two forever inseparable. The underlying energy is clear, 
definite, conscious reason, which masters equally itself and all 
its instruments of utterance. It is this third interpretation, 
which rests on philosophy and not on science, on a rendering 
of the human mind and not of the physical word, that we wish 
to enforce in contrast with that of organic action. ; 

The conception of the universe as organic does not conform 
to the terms of experience. If our conclusion is to be a just one ; 
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if it is to gather to itself the force of facts and be luminous in the 
world of realities; if it is to have that objective validity which 
Dr. Abbot so warmly commends in science, it must show, if not 
a rigid consistency with empirical knowledge, yet that general 
rational conformity to it which shall make the conception, on 
the one hand, and the experience of life, on the other, mutually 
explanatory. 

The organic idea, as developed in the world about us and 
interpreted by it, has no such terms of expression as render it a 
tenable symbol of the Infinite. The organic lies strictly within 
the far more comprehensive terms of the mechanical, physical, 
chemical world. It does not, in our experience, originate 
forces, giving them form in the process. It acts on forces that 
already have their laws within themselves, and, availing itself 
of these laws, simply puts them in certain definite relations, 
The organic energy works narrowly in a universe whose first 
terms of order have long been secured. It is not so much built 
into primitive, physical laws as built upon them. To suppose 
the world as a whole, or the universe as a whole, to be alive, is 
such an extravagant extension of the idea of life as to carry no 
light with it. The contrast between dead and living things, 
which fills our experience everywhere, is lost. Such a concep- 
tion is another example of what the mind is constantly doing, 
reaching a verbal unity by removing differences in theory 
which remain in full force among things. 

Not only is the organic a late and limited product in the 
creative programme, it is an intermediate one. The simply 
organic holds in itself no conscious, rational elements. We 
come in very close contact with it in our own bodies, and it 
there stands for the obscure action of powers beyond our 
knowledge and very partially subject to the will. The higher 
realm of reason rests upon organic forces, stands nearer to them 
than to merely physical ones; yet in neither case takes them 
into its own consciousness, or penetrates them with personal 
power. Their energies are nearly as unconscious and imper- 
sonal, nearly as independent and opaque under the light of the 
mind, as those of the mechanical world. It is, therefore, 
judged simply by experience, a very undue exaltation of the 
plastic processes of life, to put them at the foundation of all 
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things, and to make them the primary, pure product of reason. 
Their relations to things above and below them are as narrow 
and as instrumental as mechanical forces. 

Neither is the doctrine of evolution helped forward, nor we 
helped forward in connection with that doctrine, by this en- 
thronement of organism. As just represented, evolution takes 
up the organic well along in the transforming process. Even 
there it meets with much vexation by means of it. It is 
neither able to carry back this idea to the beginning of things, 
nor could it make any use of the idea once there, save that of 
an all-inclusive mystery. Evolution struggles hard to resolve 
the organic into the mechanical as by far the most intelligible, 
manageable, and universal of the two conceptions. 

Moreover, by means of the organic employed in the ultimate 
comprehension of all things, we hardly rid ourselves of any 
difficulty whatever. The steady movement forward involved 
in evolution, forces us, in retrospection, te first creative acts 
and relations, and these are all of the mechanical, physical 
order. If they take place in the blindness of an organic 
process, we have no birth of the universe in reason. We must 
either translate the organic into the rational,—another trick of 
words—or we have no root in thought for either the earlier 
or later steps of growth. Evolution, as finite, can reach no 
eternity in its terms and relations; and its first terms and first 
relations cohere in darkness and blindness as effectively under 
the idea of an organism as under that of mechanical combina- 
tion. If we look at specific forces as eternal, or even as co- 
equal with the entire movement, we must either grant that 
very much of that movement is already in them, or we must 
grant that they themselves are only the first expression in the 
disclosure of Infinite Reason. Evolution thus becomes simply 
the unfolding in tangible terms of the Divine Mind, and in no 
way whatever an organic precess. All organic processes are 
parts within the universal whole, and can no more than other 
portions give law to it. The productive law from the very be- 
ginning is one exclusively of reason, and the motive of the 
whole movement is the divine consciousness. This leaves us 
with a beginning, but this is less disturbing under the concep- 
tion of creative thought than under any other conception. 
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This enthronement of the organic aliows of no proper recog. 
nition uf the supreme nature of thought. Life and intelligence 
are left merely to flow into each other—life by far the most 
comprehensive of the two terms. Says Dr. Abbott, “Any 
organism which manifests the ability to act for a purpose or 
end, however simple, proves thereby its possession, not only of 
a perceptive, but also of a conceptive and creative, understand- 
ing.”* 

This assertion is applied in a hasty way by Dr. Abbott to 
animals, and leads him to the conclusion that “ mind is every- 
where mind . . . essentially identical in kind.” While we 
can not rest long on this point, it is yet one vigorously dis- 
puted, and we must believe with excellent reason. The vege- 
table kingdom is full of selective action for an end; and much 
of the selective action for an end in the animal kingdom is 
plainly of a blind, organic nature, carrying with it no corre 
sponding intelligence. We know how extensively ovr own 
action is pervaded and sustained by organic tendencies, and we 
are far from being able as yet to refer correctly, in the phe 
nomena of mind, complex effects to their true causes, above 
and below, in the mind and in the body. 

A hasty generalization by which we merge the two is exceed- 
ingly dangerous, and intelligence loses, in its power of explana- 
tion, far more than it gains by such a process. Consciousness 
in the lower forms of animal life is little more than a light 
falling from above on organic processes which are not materially 
altered by it. A truly rational process we must believe to be 
the most distinctive action in all the world, and one for the 
first time attained in evolution in man. What we preéminently 
object to, in this magnifying of the organic idea, is the degrada- 
tion which it is sure to put on intelligence. This result is 
inevitable. The two things must be brought together, organie 
action and reason. Either organic action must be quite lifted 
out of the field in which we find it, or intelligence, as a living 
power, must be sunk much deeper in things than it seems to be. 
In either way, our explanation is obtained by obscuring the 
facts—a form of interpretation of which by this time we should 
be infinitely weary. 

* Page 147. 
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Dr. Abbott, notwithstanding his very just and vigorous pro- 
test in favor of realism, seems to share the current fear of dual- 
ism, which has so often led to purely subjective, idealistic inter- 
pretation. 

“An infinite self-created and self-evolving organism is the 
only concept capable of effecting an absolute reconciliation of 
the Many and the One.”* 

“Thought is Force and Force is Substance.”+ “Theology, 
conjoined with Dualism, however, yields only the most awk- 
ward and artificial form of the mechanical theory—that of 
Deism, or the theory of an external creator, creation ex nihilo, 
and meaningless ‘second causes;) while Theology conjoined 
with Monism yields the organic theory of evolution or Scien- 
tific Theism.” t 

What reason demands in connection with the universe is 
unity—one pervasive and controlling idea. Unity is due to 
mind, and to mind only. It involves, from the very nature of 
the case, diversity, since it itself stands for concurrence in con- 
structive purpose of distinct things. This difference of things 
ean never be abolished by unity, since it is a first term with it. 
The sixty-six elements in the physical world are accepted fac- 
tors of diversity, which give us, in their interaction, the unity 
of the world. These constructive relations are indispensable, 
rational proof of unity, while we grant the elements to be per- 
fectly primitive and inexplicable terms. The mind is shut up 
to this relation—diverse terms, yet terms in rational interac- 
tion. The conditions of the problem enter with these terms 
themselves ; the solution of the problem lies in pointing out 
their interaction. Here is the force of reason. Terms, as 
terms simply, involve no reason. If we had one element 
instead of sixty-six elements, we should have perfect monism, 
but no construction whatever. 

The first terms in the world are those of matter and mind. 
These are as diverse in themselves as are the phenomena 
which they present. To call thought, force, or force, thought, 
gives not a single ray of additional light. We can understand 
neither in any way more completely because of the assertion. 
Each remains as distinct and uninterchangeable in expression 

* Page 202. + Page 206. ¢ Page 212. 
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as before the statement. We start the universe with these two 
terms, just as we start the physical world with its primitive 
elements and energies. Monism is a struggling out of diver. 
sity, not into unity, but into an utterly unintelligible oneness 
in which all relations and all thought perish. 

Ultimate being, in every form, merely because it involves 
monism, is unintelligible being, and only gains intelligence 
when it begins to stand in relation with other ultimate forms 
of being. Empirically, then, the universe is dualistic, and 
dualistic to a depth that is utterly untouched by any such 
affirmation as this: “Thought is Force.” If it were force, it 
would cease to be thought, and we should have lost, in its own 
nature, the only term of any interest to us. 

These facts, however, do not land us in ultimate dualism or 
or in a mechanical Deism. We see that there is unity in the 
universe ; that matter and mind do stand in the closest correla- 
tion, and, therefore, we are led to conclude that reason, which 
alone gives unity and seeks unity, is the ultimate creative 
term. We see that matter, as it contains its lines of order and 
fixed forces of construction in its very self, must in its very 
self be the product of mind. The construction of the universe, 
then, is not a mechanical one in the sense that an agency, a) 
extra, acts on matter and puts it together, but is mechanical 
and vital and rational in this sense, that Reason, indwelling in 
all these activities, puts them all forth under their own forms, 
and gathers them all up in its own purpose. 

The explanatory idea, then, is not that of life, but that of 
reason; not of blind organic movement, but of a conscious 
constructive purpose. This idea involves no deeper difficulties 
than, nor none so deep as, the organic relation with which Dr. 
Abbot would displace it. The creation of matter certainly 
covers no greater mystery, when we regard matter, not as pure 
thought, but as a certain inscrutable manner in which creative 
mind may reveal itself, than does the idea of a “ self-created 
organism.” Matter, as containing in its deepest relations the 
very gist of reason, must be subsequent to reason, an expression 
of its activity, or it will forever obscure the very presence of 
Reason in the universe. It must be the primordial manifesta 
tion of Reason or take the place of Reason. But the intelli 
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gence in matter must, like all intelligence, be interpreted in 
terms of mind, or it loses, under experience, its very nature as 
intelligence. 

Dr. Abbot seems to us—with much deference we say it—to 
share the confusion of thought which has arisen in our time from 
dwelling on one element in the world to the partial oversight 
of another and superior element; on the laws of matter as 
opposed to those of mind ; on the scientific conception as dis- 
tinguished from the philosophical one. We seem to see this 
confusion in such a passage as this: “The absolute invariabil- 
ity of natural law, which is the logical corollary of a material 
system, is thus essential to the conception of an immanent rela- 
tional constitution as the real unity of the universe ; the possi- 
bility of miracles as a suspension of natural law would be the 
disproof of an infinite intelligence.”* 

A relational constitution, characterized by the inflexibility of 
natural law, is here put for a rational constitution character- 
ized by the infinite flexibility of reason. The scientific con- 
ception, which is reached by the study of physical law, is made 
to replace the philosophical conception reached by the study of 
intellectual and moral action. The entire notion of “the sus- 
pension of natural law” by a miracle seems a crude conception, 
arising out of an impression of a momentum in things and 
physical laws, initiated perhaps by reason, but no longer sub- 
missive to it. 

To one who believes that all thought is eternally free, open- 
ing itself outward and upward by its own spontaneous activity 
under a law of truth prescribed to itself, these assertions, direct 
or implied, of the inflexible and controlling force of things, are 
wholly distasteful and irrational. Things are fixed, so far as 
reason fixes them, and the living rational presence that holds 
them can, at any instant, modify them. The relation of mind 
and body in man is a fitting analogon of the relation of the 
indwelling Spirit and the universe,—the immediate out-put of 
the mind of God. There are in the body many laws and many 
definite forces, but they are all made to bend to, and combine 
for, changeable purposes. Reason is infinitely flexible as well 
as infinitely fixed, and to exclude the first term by the last 


* Page 752. 
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term is to put the manifestations of Reason in matter above 
thosein mind. The first term must always be the most signifi- 
cant and truly expository term, the philosophical term, which 
balances and completes the scientific one. However distaste- 
ful many miracles may be, a universe with miracles is far more 
rational to our mind than one without them. The miracle ig 
but the rising of personal power in the universe to the full lib- 
erty of its own law ; it is in no way breaking down, abolishing, 
or suspending any rational conceptions whatever. 

We demand in this matter to be judged by reason. We 
believe that a world that lies in living fellowship with man in 
his free nature, meeting him in prayer, lifting him by the 
inspiration of a manifest Divine Presence, is more rational than 
one which is so bound to a method as to wholly overrule with 
it the immediate personal power of God; or, if this form of 
expression is thought extreme, a method that in its impersonal 
qualities forever hides the far more profound spiritual, per- 
sonal qualities of God as the One Living Being. For my part, 
I must stand with God in his works as they embrace me on all 
sides, and bear me on with themselves; and still more with 
God as the Spirit of Truth, in quick insight turning all these 
things into the material of thought ; and yet more with God 
as a living presence of Love, bathing the spirit forever in its 
own atmosphere of affection, and making itself felt in the 
mind and heart in the most immediate and direct way. With- 
out this ever restored and intensified impression of personality 
in God, the world is no tender nurse of the human soul, and 
has a rationality that excludes contact, not that higher ration- 
ality that bears us in the very arms of affection forever onward. 
Such a rendering is profoundly irrational, because it is out of 
sorts with the timid, dependent, clinging soul of man, for 
whom, after all, the world is fashioned. 

We accept, therefore, the highest assertion of personal pres. 
ence, as well as the lowest, in the world ; we accept an indwell 
ing Spirit before whom all things are at once fixed and flexi- 
ple; we accept the power of natural law and the transcendent 
power of a Divine presence. We have no sympathy with the 
fatality of a merely organic movement. 
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Brahminism, with its intolerable religious, civic, and social 
tyranny, was the fruit of an idea of emanation which makes 
all things exactly what they are, and so leaves them all 
exactly where they are. If the liberty of God struggles with 
the liberty of man, it yet takes a definite lead in the purely 
rational, spiritual movement by which we are passing into 
the light. 

JOHN Bascom. 








Life in Modern Greece. 


ArticLE V.—LIFE IN MODERN GREECE. 


On the rocky Grecian peninsula, with indented, irregular 
outline, the kingdom of Greece lies between the 40° north 
latitude (about the latitude of Philadelphia), and the 36° (that 
of Cape Hatteras); the 40th parallel passes over the summit 
of Mt. Olympus, while the 36th parallel is just south of the 
island of Cythera; Athens lies a trifle south of the 38th par. 
allel. In latitude, then, Greece corresponds with the southern 
half of Spain. The country is small; it is about as large as 
West Virginia,—not quite so large as the kingdom of Bavaria, 
—a third smaller than the State of Indiana (with which it 
agrees in number of inhabitants) or Portugal; yet its coast 
line is longer than that of Spain, and the little kingdom isa 
world in itself. A journey of a few miles brings the traveler 
from oranges and fig trees, to cold and rugged regions where 
no trees grow but firs and pines, where even the mountain 
goats find scanty pasture; from an inland basin to the sea 
shore, from the transparent air of Attica to the heavy atmo- 
sphere of Boeotia, from fertile alluvial soil to rocks and barren 
sand. In the course of a single day in the saddle, the trav- 
eler crosses the sun-burnt, thirsty plain of Argos, climbs 
wearily a mountain path, looks down from the heights upon 
the bay of Argos and its islands, and descends into the well- 
watered and well-tilled fields of Eastern Arcadia. The 
mountains, the shore, and the inland plains, are all within a 
few miles of each other. Nature has divided Greece into little 
principalities. No one who knows the land wonders at the 
great number of independent States in ancient times. We 
understand why Sparta needed no wall except her wall of 
mountains, and can only wonder at the old Greeks’ energy in 
passing the bounds that the gods had fixed. 

The differences of climate explain many differences of char- 
acter in the nations of ancient Greece. The Beeotians, having 
fertile fields, eating the eels of Lake Copais, and living under 
cloudy skies, were proverbially dull and heavy of intellect, in 
spite of Pindar and Epaminondas; while the Athenians on 
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barren soil, enjoying the freshest of breezes and the clearest of 
skies, were the Greeks of the Greeks,—they “stepped daintily 
thro’ the clearest wether,” as one of their own poets said. The 
climate of Greece to-day seems to be very much what it was 
2300 years ago. Some districts have become more unhealthy, 
as has the Campagna about Rome; the Germans were obliged 
to suspend their excavations at Olympia during the summer 
months, while the Olympian games were held in ancient times 
in the hottest part of the hot season. Other districts doubtless 
have been affected by the destruction of the forests, but in 
general the climate now is about what is was in the time of 
Pericles. 

Careful and exact observations were made at Athens for 
twenty-nine years by the German director of the Observatory 
there, Dr. Julius Schmidt; we have no precise knowledge of 
the climate in other parts of Greece.* Athens has a mean 
temperature of 63.5° F.; it is on the same isothermal line as 
Corfu and Gibraltar; about three degrees warmer than Lisbon, 
but much hotter in summer and colder in winter; about seven- 
teen degrees warmer than New Haven. The difference be- 
tween the mean temperature of the months January and July 
is about ten degrees less than at New Haven. The mean 
temperature from June 20 to Aug. 28, is 77.5° F.; that from 
July 15 to Aug. 13 is 81° F. Often, fora month, the mercury 
does not fall below 68° F. even at night. In the winter the 
mercury generally falls below the freezing point of water; in 
March, 1880, it sank to 20° F., in 1850 it is said to have fallen 
to 14° F. Films of ice form on standing water exposed to 


the sky. But no day is on record when the mercury continued | 


below 32° F. during the twenty-four hours. In the winter 
of 1885—’86 no snow rested on the ground, but flakes were 
seen in the air. Both heat and cold are very piercing. Ona 
hot day the sun shines with a power beyond our ordinary 
experience in July or August, while the chilliness of January 
benumbs one’s energies. Little rain falls at Athens. The 
average rain-fall is about sixteen inches, less than half what 
might be expected in that latitude. This rain is almost con- 


* See Neumann und Partsch, Physikalische Geographie von Griechen- 
land. 
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fined to the winter and spring months. December, January, 
and November are the rainy months, December having eleven 
days with rain enough to measure, January ten days, November 
nine. Seasons vary, of course. During last May, Athens was 
almost deluged with rain ; this was explained by the Greeks ag 
Nature’s tears for the humiliation of Greece, during the block- 
ade by the Great Powers. The summer months are dry. Ten 
years out of twenty, no rain falls in August. On an average 
no rain falls for fifty-five successive days in summer ; in 1881, 
no rain fell for eighty-one successive days; in 1874 none for 
eighty-seven days, in 1879 none for one hundred and nineteen 
days. This drought with the bright sun and violent heat 
parches the earth, dries up all brooks, and is distressing to 
vegetation and to animals. Neither of the two rivers of which 
the Athenians boasted reaches the sea in the summer. Cis- 
terns have to be kept closed in order to avoid too rapid evapo- 
ration. Very little dew is deposited at any time of the year, 
and almost none in summer. With this combination of strong 
winds, little rain, and hot sun, no moisture remains in the air. 
On nearly one-half of the days of the year (179) the sun is not 
hidden for an instant; of the other days, 157 may be called 
bright, the sun not being hidden for more than half an hour at 
a time, and the clouds being mainly on the mountains. Of 
the remaining twenty-nine cloudy days, only three are so com- 
pletely cloudy that the sun is at no time visible; and only 
three starless nights are expected each year. Nothing like this 
is found elsewhere in Europe; even Cairo in Egypt is more 
cloudy. To this climate is due the preservation of temples and 
monuments. This clearness and dryness of air has a marked 
effect on the landscape in Greece as in California. The out- 
lines are much sharper, the colors more vivid, than with us. 
In our climate every distant hill takes on a hue of dull blue- 
gray, and if sufficiently remote generally fades away imper- 
ceptibly into the blue of the sky. In Attica the colors of the 
rocks and herbage are more prominent, and the blue of the 
sky is far deeper. The temples, trees, and hills stand out in 
bold relief. The glories of the sunrise and sunset are more 
brilliant than seems possible with us; not simply the sky in 
the west but the whole heavens are illumined as the sun sinks 
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below the horizon. This atmosphere must have had a power- 
ful influence on the artistic sense of the ancient Greeks. A 
lack of perspective has been noticed in the Attica landscape as 
well as in old paintings. Mt. Cyllene in Peloponnesus (eighty / 
miles away) is in full view from Athens, and on clear days it 
seems near at hand. Dr. Schmidt saw it at midnight by the 
light of the full moon. By moonlight also Mt. Parnassus is 
seen from Patras, forty miles distant. 

The climate that I have sketched makes outdoor life possi- 
ble, comfortable, and almost necessary. The more luxurious 
houses are built apparently for summer use; the poorer houses 
are used only when the inhabitants are driven within doors. 
The library of the American School (possessing a stove from 
Boston) was called last year the only comfortably warmed 
room in Athens; our American Minister rented a handsome 
house in the early autumn and did not discover until the first 
chilly day that the house had no chimney, nor other conven- 
iences for warmth. Thus, much of the life of the people is in 
the open air, as it was of old. Early in the morning and late 
in the afternoon the public squares are filled with men sipping 
coffee or masticha, smoking cigarettes or the hubble-bubble 
nargilehs ; reading the newspapers, chatting quietly or discuss- 
ing earnestly the latest political question, or perhaps sitting 
idly, apparently in no deep thought. The cafés even take pos- 
session of the sidewalk, and passers-by are forced into the 
street. The sidewalks, indeed, are held practically to belong 
to the owner of the house behind them, and this owner does 
not scruple to bring out his cobbler’s bench or even his loom, 
to work in the open air. You do not need to enter a shop in 
order to buy meat, groceries, cloth, or leather. Rope-makers 
stretch their cords along the street, basket-makers weave their 
baskets, tailors come out to sew and chat, small grocers exhibit 
their wares, women spin as they stroll along the street (perhaps 
with a baby strapped in a bundle on the back). The Easter 
lamb is roasted in the open air. Many people take the roof of 
the house as the family bedroom. As for laundry work, the 
washerwomen are seen standing in the streams and sluices, or 
at the springs, as I saw them at Castalia and Hippocrene; per- 
haps on the sea shore. 
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Not only the work but also the amusements of the Greeks 
are largely in the open air, although they do not seem to culti- 
vate base-ball, foot-ball, or “track athletics.” Homer has an 
epithet edpdyopoc, “ with broad squares for dancing,” which he 
uses in the general sense of “spacious.” I never fully appre- 
ciated this adjective until last Easter Monday. Taking the train 
from Athens to the harbor of Pireus, I strolled for a couple of 
hours along the shore of the beautiful bay of Salamis until I 
came to the ferry, where I found a small sail boat just putting 
off. The breeze was fresh and in less than ten minutes I was 
on the island of Salamis. I climbed to the higher part of the 
ridge and presently came to a hamlet that seemed interestiny. 
I walked along the streets, if this name is fitly applied to lanes 
that evidently were not intended for wheeled vehicles, and 
were not trodden by horses. I met but two men and pursued 
my course, with frequent turnings. At no place could I see 
before me more than about half the length of a city block. 
The passage was narrow, with a high wall of stone and mud 
on either hand. The houses, clearly, were not higher than the 
street wall, and had no windows opening on the street. Occa- 
sionally a rude door ajar allowed me to look into the courtyard, 
where the family lived. Opposite the entrance stood the oven 
(shaped like a bee-hive) or the chicken coop. The houses had 
been newly whitewashed, in honor of the Easter season ; the 
vertical part of the steps was covered with a wash of bright 
blue. I pursued my course along the cheerless street until I 
came to the “Square.” This was about seventy-five feet each 
way. At two corners were sheds of cafés where groups of 
men were smoking, and drinking a very resinous wine. The 
sides of the rest of the square were formed by a high wall, 
like the street walls between which I had passed, but this wall 
had three or four openings for windows. Along three sides of 
the square sat the matrons of the hamlet, with their babies and 
other young children—some sitting on a long bench, and others 
squatting on the ground. I evidently was the only onlooker 
who did not live in the village. In the middle of the square 
was a ring or coil of maidens, the eldest perhaps twenty years 
of age, the youngest hardly more than four or five years old. 
No two were dressed exactly alike, yet there was a general 
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similarity of style. All wore long white skirts, some of deli- 
eate materials and others of heavy stuff. The overskirt, reach- 
ing to the knee, was dark and full, hanging in many folds. A 
broad belt of silk hung below the waist, not unlike the sashes 
which small children used to wear. An elaborate apron, of 
great variety of color and decoration,—all bright, some em- 
broidered in gold and colors,—reached nearly to the ankle. 
Each maiden wore a closely fitting vest, generally of red, 
bright blue, or gilt. In front this was cut low and round, 
serving as stays. Over the upper part of the breast hung a 
little apron (as it were), on which were strung jingling gold 
and silver coins. Over and around the head (sometimes cover- 
ing the lower part of the face) was wrapped a gay handker- 
chief. Seven of the girls, however, who always stood near the 
head of the line, wore veils of white tissue. The maidens’ 
sleeves showed no organic connection with any outer garment ; 
they were close fitting, of some silk stuff, with stripes running 
around the arm. Most of the girls wore slippers, a few were 
barefoot. 

About sixty of these girls were dancing together with arms 
interlaced in a double line. The dance was led by one or two 
young men at the head of the line (the only young men 
engaged in the dance) who took the steps in a pronounced way 
(generally three steps forward, followed by three back, so as to 
move in a circle), sometimes snapping the finger to emphasize 
the accented note of the bar. The music for the dance was 
the humming of the girls. Doubtless the music had words, but 
the lips of the dancers hardly moved. The dance and the 
music remained unchanged for hours, the ground becoming 
more and more dusty, the stockings becoming browner and 
browner. I saw similar dances at Thebes and at Khasid on the 
road to Phyle. Crowds of people go from Athens each year 
to see such dances at Eleusis. All of these amusements are in 
the open air. I saw no “mixed” dances of men and women, 
but the men, too, have their dances, of a much more vigorous, 
if not martial, character than those of the girls. I once 
assisted at Cheeronea in a dance of men, to the music of a fife 
and bass drum, and I can testify to the animation and excite- 
ment of the exercise, the leader of the dance taking as many 
steps and postures as a ballet dancer. 
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Athens is a modern city. Early in this century it had about 
10,000 inhabitants, but when it was made the capital of New 
Greece, only about half a century ago (in 1834), no building of 
the city was in better and more inhabitable condition than the 
so-called Theseum, built probably in the fifth century B. ©, 
Huddled together at the northern foot of the acropolis were 
many small buildings with narrow and crooked streets, where 
carriages cannot pass and where foot passengers must be wary. 
About half a mile away, stands the marble palace, large and 
dazzling, but not splendid. The streets near this palace were 
laid out for the most part with regularity, but too narrow. 
The “ magnificent distances” of our own capital, Washington, 
have been often ridiculed, but the wisdom of the plan is now 
recognized. But no one half a century ago supposed that 
Athens would have 100,000 inhabitants within fifty years of 
that time of poverty. The streets, however, are not dark even 
when narrow. Few houses have more than two stories; the 
Greeks do not like to climb stairs. But the newer part of the 
town is a handsome marble city, undefiled by smoke. The 
buildings of the University and the Academy of Sciences, the 
homes of the archsological explorers Schliemann and Cara- 
panos, and many others, would appear to advantage in any city. 
Before the palace is a grove of bitter orange trees. South of 
the palace is the Queen’s garden, in which I heard nightingales 
that would have charmed the ears of the ancients as they did 
mine own. The luxuriant vegetation of the Queen’s garden is 
the more delightful since few blades of grass are seen elsewhere 
in the city of Athens; in the parching drought of summer, 
all herbage suffers. The pavement is akind of Macadam, from 
which a fine dust rises, while the sidewalks are often of marble 
or other dazzling stone. The streets are named without any 
system, for old Greek divinities, mediaeval saints, modern politi- 
cians: Hermes, Aeolus, Solon, Pericles, Ptolemy, Hadrian, the 
Holy Apostles, Nicodemus, Colocotroni, Queen Amalia, ete. 
High-sounding names are often applied to narrow alleys. 
Along three of the broadest streets run street railways. The 
ears are like our open excursion cars ; the conductor pulls the 
bell once to stop the car, and twice to start it, in familiar fash- 
ion. The fare is a dekara (two cents). But Athens is not sat- 
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isfied with horse cars; two steam tram-ways are in operation, 
one running to the beach at Phaleron. 

The better parts of Athens are thoroughly European and 
most of the people seen on those broader streets are in Euro- 
pean dress. The older part of the city has changed much 
within a few years, since many booths and shabby houses were 
swept away by a fire: but in the region called the bazar, one 
sees a curious commingling of European, Albanian and Turkish 
dress and manners. The narrow streets are crowded with a 
jostling multitude. Horses rarely appear, but donkeys with 
heavy and obtrusive paniers abound. Dogs are plenty also, 
but are not made useful as in Germany and Italy. The dogs 
of Greece seem a cross between wolves and jackals. They are 
the scavengers of the towns. They are said to be more abun- 
dant in Athens than even in Constantinople. Many of them 
recognize no man as master, but live on what they can find and 
steal. The dogs that owe allegiance to a master are not in 
much better discipline. The student of Homer remembers the 
danger from dogs to which Odysseus was exposed. The trav- 
eler in Greece is often obliged to arm himself against these 
wild beasts. As well educated dogs in America have learned 
to bark at tramps, the common dog in Greece considers every 
man with a whole coat his natural enemy. 

The journey to Greece, and traveling in Greece, become 
easier each year. By leaving Rome late on Wednesday 
evening, or Naples early on Thursday morning, the traveler 
reaches Brindisi on the west coast of Italy in time for a late 
dinner Thursday evening. A comfortable steamer leaves 
Brindisi that night at 12 o’clock ; stops at Corfu Friday after- 
noon, long enough for a stroll through the town and a drive 
through the immediate neighborhood ; and passing through the 
Gulf of Corinth, reaches Corinth about 2 o’clock on Saturday. 
Here one waits two or three hours for the train to Athens— 
abundant time to see all that one cares to see of the town of 
New Corinth. The old town was destroyed by earthquakes. 
The present town has grown up within about 20 years. Its 
streets are not paved nor shaded, nor is any green thing to be 
seen near the harbor. The town appears dreary, but if one lifts 
his eyes from his immediate surroundings, the view is superb— 
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the gulf with snow-clad Parnassus rising 50 miles away on one 
side, with the mountains of Peloponnesus on the other; while 
near by to the south is the magnificent citadel of Acrocorin- 
thus, and to the north are the mountains of Megaris. 

The train occupies about four hours in traversing the 60 
miles between Corinth and Athens. From Corinth to Eleusis, 
the route follows the shore and affords charming views of the 
Aegean Sea and Peloponnesus. Railroads in Greece are still a 
novelty ; fifteen years ago the only railroad in the country was 
between Athens and its harbor, by way of Phaleron—about 
seven miles in length,—now more than 300 miles of road are in 
operation : from Athens to Corinth, from Athens to Kephisia, 
from Athens to Laurium, from the Pirzus to Corinth, and 
from Corinth to Argos and Nauplia, besides a short line to the 
harbor of Olympia, and two lines in Thessaly. These roads 
were built for the most part by Italian laborers. The gauge is 
narrow, the grades are steep, the curves are sharp. The road 
is conducted by a roundabout course, in order to avoid a cut or 
an embankment. Thus the roads do not mar the landscape as 
they otherwise would, but they are not built to connect with 
any European system. The trains also move unobtrusively, 
and do not seem so much out of place as might be expected. 
The cars are arranged somewhat in American fashion, at least 
it is possible to pass through the train; but the European divis- 
ion of three classes is observed. The people in the country 
take great delight in visiting the stations to stare at the train 
and passengers. The women stand in a group behind the male 
loafers. Even the employes seem to enjoy the novelty of their 
work. As I was entering the cars at Corinth, the porter told 
me my valise was too large to be taken as hand baggage. Sus- 
pecting a heavy charge as in Italy, I protested that this valise 
had accompanied me through Europe ; but I yielded, since the 
porter was firm. He took my baggage and weighed it, another 
brought the labels for it, another still brought the paste pot and 
pasted the labels, a fourth made out an elaborate receipt in 
duplicate and made long entries in a big book. The total 
amount to be paid was a dekdra (two cents), and no additional 
fee seemed to be expected. The officials delighted in these 
formalities for their own sake. Another experience of mine 
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was of the same nature. I rode from Corinth to Mycenae by 
the first regular passenger train that passed over the road. I 
bought the first ticket ever sold to the home of Agamemnon. 
After visiting the ruins, I returned at sunset to the railway sta- 
tion and entered into conversation with the intelligent man 
who was ticket agent, porter and factotum. He had a copy of 
the /liad that seemed to have been read, but as the ancient 
Greek and the modern paraphrase were printed on opposite 
pages, I noticed that his eyes read the paraphrase, not the origi- 
nal. I bought from him a ticket to Nauplia, the first ticket he 
ever sold. The interest with which he opened the bundle of 
tickets and stamped mine, was fascinating. He had his blot- 
ters there, unstained by ink, his pencils nicely sharpened, all of 
their original length, his blank books without an entry. I have 
seldom seen a prouder man than he when as the train appeared 
in the distance, he blew a horn to notify any intending travelers 
of the train’s approach (although in the open country we could 
see that no possible passenger lay concealed), and in military 
position held his lantern as a signal to the engineer. 

These railroads are exceedingly convenient to the tourist. 
He can leave Athens early in the morning, ride over the east- 
ern part of Attica, around Mt. Hymettus to Laurium, walk 
down to Sunium (“Sunium’s marbled steep”), the southern 
promontory of Attica, whence he can see Peloponnesus on the 
one side and Eubcea on the other, and the wealth of the 
Cyclades Islands,—and yet reach Athens in time for a late 
dinner that evening. He can take an early train by another 
road to a station near the foot of Mt. Pentelicus; he can climb 
the mountain and have a glorious view over Attica and Boo- 
tia, with the plain of Marathon at his feet, the mountains of 
Eubeea on the North, and Parnassus on the West,—and yet 
reach Athens in time for a one o’clock lunch. He can visit 
Eleusis and Megara at small expense of time or money. He 
can leave Athens in the morning, have five or six hours at 
Mycene and then go on to Argos, Tiryns, or Nauplia. The 
Cyclopean ruins at Tiryns are just across the road from the 
railway station. If he desires company he can have it in 
abundance,—the Greeks are fond of riding in the cars; if he 
desires isolation, he can take a first-class ticket. 
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As these railroads have been built in recent years, also many 
miles of common road have been built with great care, under 
the direction of skillful engineers. The country has suffered 
long from lack of means of inland communication between 
different parts of the kingdom. Even fifteen years ago no 
road connected Athens with Corinth, nor Corinth with Ar, 
and Nauplia. Now, many good roads are built and building. 
But the poverty of the country hinders its development in 
many ways. The country is too poor to build roads, and con- 
tinues poor because it lacks roads. A year ago when the 
Great Powers blockaded the Greek ports, special permission 
was given in order to allow Greek vessels to sail about the 
country and bring the members of the Senate to Athens; 
otherwise many if not most of the senators would have been 
obliged to take long journeys on horseback. Between Tegea 
and Sparta I saw a pitiful example of the waste of poverty: 
the earlier half of the way was a miserable bridle path; for 
hours at a time we walked because riding was not safe; when 
we crossed the pass into Laconia we found a fine road with 
many massive stone bridges. Of course this road is not used 
by wheeled-vehicles, since it connects only with a rocky bridle 
path. Hence no care is given to the road and its bridges. 
The mountain torrents had thoroughly undermined two of the 
bridges, so that they were no longer passable for carts, and the 
work of destruction was far advanced in the case of two others. 
A wheelbarrow load of gravel at the right time would have 
saved the bridge, but the few drivers of pack animals who 
journeyed that way felt no interest in the matter, as long as 
they could pass. The roads of Greece suffered sadly during 
centuries of foreign rule and invasion, especially under the 
Turkish domination, in the years of the revolution, and the 
following years of abject poverty. As the traveler pursues a 
toilsome course over a rough and narrow path, he often finds 
the grooves cut in the rock for wagon wheels by the ancient 
Greeks, and occasionally remains of the old Hellenic pave- 
ment, showing a broad carefully constructed road where now 
the mule can climb only with difficulty. I traversed the 
famous Langarda pass of Mt. Taygetus, between Sparta and 
Kaléme on the Messenian Gulf. This probably is the road 
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by which the Homeric Telemachus journeyed between these 
cities. But the horses of Telemachus are said to have trotted 
swiftly along, while I had to climb on foot the bed of a moun- 
tain torrent; and when most of the climbing was past, the 
route for an hour was more dangerous than any point on the 
old Crawford bridle path up Mt. Washington. Thongh I 
walked much of the way, my horse had to be re-shod the next 
morning. I have not decided whether the road was better in 
the Homeric days, or perhaps Homer had never been through 
the pass! This is the principal land route between two im- 
portant cities, yet I met not more than eight or ten persons 
during the day’s journey, and I could not be surprised that the 
number was so small. Perhaps half whom I met carried loads 
upon their backs. For several miles no place of possible 
shelter or refreshment was to be seen and I do not think I saw 
five houses in a ride of seven or eight hours. Barren desola- 
tion reigned. 

Traveling in Greece is no longer attended by the spice of 
danger from brigands. When I was in Greece in 1872, our 
party was escorted through Beeotia and Phocis by a squad of 
soldiers, telegrams were sent to half a dozen military posts to 
be specially watchful on our account, and the American min- 
ister thought it worthy of a paragraph in his report to the 
Department of State at Washington, that we had seen no brig- 
ands. Now, the evils of brigandage have been effectually 
quelled. The removal of the northern boundary of Greece 
has aided greatly in this. Peloponnesus has been safe for 
years, but brigands with fleet horses could come from the 
Turkish frontier into Attica itself in a few hours, and retire 
beyond the reach of Greek pursuit after they had done their 
work, A particularly painful transaction in the Spring of 1870 
when three young Englishmen and a Frenchman were killed, 
aroused the Greeks to do their utmost to put down the national 
disgrace, that had grown up during the lawless times of Turk- 
ish domination and the anarchy of the revolution. 

In Attica the traveler may be very comfortable. The better 
hotels at Athens are clean and spacious, and provide excellent 
food without excess of display. The inns (€evodoyeta) in the 
smaller cities are sometimes endurable, but generally intolera- 
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bly bad, or at least bad enough to be interesting as a study for 
a time, and then unendurable. Until a few years ago, foreign- 
ers traveled in Greece as they do in Syria, with dragoman and 
tents. The Greeks themselves either traveled little or trusted 
to hospitality. Fifteen years ago I was received most kindly 
and courteously by families in different towns to whom I car. 
ried letters of introduction. Now, travelers are more numer- 
ous, Greek gentlemen are less inclined to open their houses to 
them, and better arrangements than before have been made on 
a commercial basis. I remember that as we landed at Nauplia 
in 1872, after a long and wretched day on a small and dirty 
steamer, the only food to be had at the principal hostelry in 
that town of several thousand people, was black bread anda 
dish of beans imperfectly cooked and swimming in oil. This 
was during Lent, and neither fish nor meat was eaten by good 
Christians or kept in readiness by innkeepers. Matters are 
much better in Nauplia and similar towns now. Three of the 
best inns we found in Peloponnesus last year were not men- 
tioned in Biideker’s excellent guide book of 1883. The most 
comfortable inn I found in a rapid journey of three weeks, 
had been opened but a few days at Pyrgos, the port of Olym- 
pia. The likings and tastes of Occidentals will become familiar 
to these innkeepers only gradually. At Olympia I found a 
one-story inn kept by Georgi, a Greek, who was cook to the 
German officials during the excavations there, and I was pleased 
to see his appreciation of my wants, e. g. in the matter of 
water and towels. 

The inns are managed entirely by men. The women of the 
family are out of sight. Dirty boys wait upon the guest. If 
the traveler desires to renew his journey early in the morning, 
he has to drive one of these boys from his sleep on the table to 
make room for his coffee. As yet no one should expect to find 
comfort in a journey through Peloponnesus. The marvelous 
beauty and grandeur of the scenery (surpassed by few coun- 
tries in Europe) and the interest of the historical associations, 
must support the traveler’s zeal. Except in three or four towns 
he finds a lack of many things that are considered ordinary 
comforts or decencies, if not necessities, of life among us. As 
for food, he will find no white bread, butter, tea, or European 
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coffee, sugar is often a rarety, other meat than lamb is seldom 
ready ; good drinking water does not abound, cow’s milk is not 
used. The guidebook advises to “quench thirst with wine, 
coffee, tea or soup;” but good soup is not plenty, nor is it 
wholly satisfactory when a man “panteth after the water 
brooks.” Most of the wine of Peloponnesus has a strong 
infusion of resin. On my first draught, I thought I had been 
poisoned. I often said that I was not thirsty enough to drink 
spirits of turpentine. But I was forced to partake of this so 
often that in the progress from loathing to embracing, I 
reached the second stage, that of pity. Goat’s milk and 
sheep’s milk have a flavor that does not attract every one, but 
they are good when they can be had. In many districts this 
milk is curdled for cheese at once, and it can be obtained only 
near the flocks. Different preparations of cheese are much 
used as food. I sat, or rather reclined, at one dinner where 
besides sour, black, dirty bread and a few hard boiled Easter 
eggs (several days after Easter), the food consisted of six kinds 
of curds and cheese, differing in ways that I could hardly de- 
scribe. In general, roast (not baked) lamb is the meat most 
easily obtained, sometimes croquettes wrapped in young vine 
leaves are served. Fish is an important article of food, of 
course. In the Spring, when foreigners are wont to travel, 
vegetables are scarce. Potatoes are imported to Athens, but 
are not cultivated in the country. But delightful salads are 
compounded ; the best I ever tasted, with a large variety of 
herbs, was prepared for me in a small restaurant in Southern 
Greece, at a charge of two cents. A pilaff of rice with meat 
gravy is a favorite dish. Olives are very good, and are pre- 
sented in various preparations. Dried figs are much eaten, 
and oranges in their season are excellent, though not so high 
flavored as the best American oranges. The people use exten- 
sively Indian meal, imported from Italy; of this they prepare 
cakes so unlike our corn bread, that Americans do not hesitate 
to call it chicken feed. The food in general is oily, and olive 
oil supplies the place of butter, as it did of old. The Greeks 
themselves are very frugal and unaccustomed to pay much 
regard to dainty food. They do not think of meat as a neces- 
sity of life. I found this to be sadly true as I crossed Arcadia 
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last May. I had expected to take a coasting steamer from 
Olympia to Athens, but found that the blockade was enforced 
and no boats were allowed to leave port. The rumors of war 
and excitement at Athens, where all my baggage and money 
lay, led me to return in haste by dry land (dea &ypd¢) ; the first 
day after leaving Olympia, [ was in the saddle for thirteen 
hours, and for nine hours on the following day. But it was 
only after sunset of the second day that I could obtain any 
meat. My request for it at different khans was treated as 
unreasonable. When I asked for vegetables, I was told that 
none were at hand, but perhaps some wild onions might be 
found along the road. Coarse bread and milk and cheese, 
with an occasional egg, were my chief food. 

The inns of Greece do not abound in furniture. In the 
best hotel in Sparta, a city of nearly 10,000 inhabitants, 
one small washbowl, no larger than a soup plate, served for all 
the guests. The street is the usual slop-jar. In small hamlets 
washbowls are unknown. A request for water for washing 
would bring a small pitcher full; this was to be poured over 
the hands in ancient Greek and modern schoolboy fashion. 
Once at Thebes, at a hospitable private house, I found no water 
in my room, but when I came to the sitting room in the morn 
ing, a trim serving maid came forward with basin and hand- 
some silver ewer, to pour water for my ablutions, just as the 
maid did in the house of the Homeric Odysseus. 

But I have spoken only of the better class of houses of en- 
tertainment. In the more retired districts, the traveler esteems 
himself happy if he finds a khan. This commonly is a rude 
structure, with broad shutters for windows. Like the Homeric 
house, it has neither chimney nor floor. A fire is built in the 
middle of the khan on the ground, the smoke finds its way out 
as best it may. At one end of the khan is a low platform with 
barrels of wine and a few other stores. At the other end of 
the khan, on a corresponding platform, the guests of honor 
sleep, wrapped in rugs. The ordinary guests of the khan, the 
shepherds and mule drivers, wrapped in their thick brown 
woollen capotes, sleep together on the ground around the fire. 
Frequently the traveler finds shelter in one of the better 
houses of a village. In these cases I found no bed, but per 
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haps a divan on two or three sides of the room. Little furni- 
ture is deemed necessary. Once, at Thespiae, our party was 
ushered into an upper room, clean but perfectly bare ; with no 
adornment for the walls and no article of furniture. Presently 
a piece of matting was brought in and laid on the middle of 
the floor, and a large rug and cushions spread upon that. Then 
a table (perhaps a foot high) was introduced, and by the side of 
this we reclined at dinner. In other places we found more 
magnificence. At Lebadea we were invited to an elaborate 
dinner. Each guest found a pile of ten plates before him. 
One plate was removed after each course, and we were thus 
warned of the number of courses. 

Few monasteries remain in the kingdom of Greece. I 
received the hospitality of one of the most famous, at Vurkano, 
near Ithome, high upon a mountain slope. This is a large 
monastery, with rooms for about fifty monks, though far fewer 
are at the monastery now. We were kindly welcomed and each 
received the delicate present of a rosebud, on coming and 
departing. Our physical natures, however, did not fare so 
well; we were unaccustomed to monkish fare, and were cold, 
hungry, and weary as we took our leave. 

If a man has a strong body and no repugnance to occasional 
hardships, is not sensitive to fleas, and has a fair knowledge of 
the Greek language, he will enjoy tramping through Greece, 
with his Pausanias and Biideker, seeing the land for himself, 
not hurried by the wishes of a party. The other extreme is to 
take a dragoman and travel with modern conveniences, tents, 
beds, and canned meats, fruits, vegetables, etc. The more 
usual way is to travel with a agogiates or mule driver. One 
of these drivers, Angelis Cosmopulos, was a trusted overseer of 
the excavations at Olympia, and occupies a position midway 
between a dragoman and an ordinary driver. He has been 
through Peloponnesus often, on the Great Journey (rd peyddo 
tafetde) and knows where the best accommodations can be had. 
He knows, too, where nothing can be purchased for European 
stomachs, and takes the precaution to lay in a stock of roast 
lamb and bread for a day or so in advance. He furnishes 
horses and additional helpers if the party includes more than 
two travelers. The cost of food, lodging, horse hire, etc., is only 
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about two dollars a day for each. Angelis is a splendid speci- 
men of a man; tall, handsome, grave, he would pose superbly 
as William Tell. His dress displayed his physique to the best 
advantage. In any emergency he was marvelously prompt, 
and his hereulean strength stood us in good stead. His 
assistant had a mercurial disposition, always merry, but not so 
watchful as his leader. I cannot give so good an account of 
the horses as of their owners. The modern Greek name for a 
horse is irrational, doyov. The name often seemed just. 
The beasts were extremely sure-footed, but they delighted in 
kicking and biting, and in crowding each other in narrow and 
dangerous places. They never had been properly trained ; 
they refused to recognize the authority of the rider, except on 
compulsion, and then vented their ill humor in manifold and 
vexing ways. The rider was at a disadvantage since he had no 
regular bridle, but only a kind of halter, that possibly might 
be passed through the animal’s mouth. The saddle, too, was a 
kind of pack saddle, with but one ordinary stirrup; a loop of 
rope was expected to serve as the other stirrup. The drivers, 
with all their virtues, took a curious delight in teasing the 
beasts, and refused to believe that this did not amuse the rider 
also. At some points the horses would trot for a few rods, and 
thus go beyond the reach of the driver’s whip. Then the 
horse would lag again, and this lagging might continue for 
half an hour. The rider would be absorbed in viewing the 
country or in meditation. Suddenly the agogiates would creep 
up behind and curl the lash of his long whip around the legs 
of the horse. The brute’s first impulse was to stand erect on 
his forelegs and strike out vigorously with his hind legs. This 
sudden change in the horse’s attitude affected seriously the 
rider’s centre of gravity. Many times I was taken una- 
wares and nearly thrown over my horse’s head, but my good 
guide responded with a smile to all my remonstrances, and 
repeated the practice an hour later. My command of the 
strong words of the modern Greek language was insufficient to 
convince him of the sincerity of my objections to practising a8 
a circus-rider or to the racing of our horses on the side of a 
precipice or over rough rocks. 

Animals in Greece are badly trained; they are governed 
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ci- capriciously if at all, and by main force. A guide at Mycene 
ily saw that his great dog annoyed us and tried to drive him from 
est the room. The dog refused to go and became so angry that 
pt, he was soothed with a large piece of meat, a good lesson to 
Lis teach him to do the same thing again. Shepherds do not like 
80 to call off their dogs from a stranger or to break their spirit in 
of any way, lest these dogs should become less brave in their con- 
ra flicts with wolves and thieves. More than once J saw horses 
ist. calculate that it was better to balk, receive a cruel beating, and 
in be turned out to graze for the day, than to do their regular 
ind work. Only once in Greece did I have occasion to notice a 
ds well trained horse. This animal I hired at the port of Olympia. 
on After a fortnight in the Greek saddle, I found myself in an 
and English saddle on a tall horse that was eager to go, that needed 
no no pressure on the bits, a slight touch on his neck sufficing to 
ght guide him; I never knew a horse more easy to control and can 
8 8 only conjecture that he had been imported into Greece from 
» of some other country where horses are more carefully trained. 
ers, My story has conveyed the impression that Greece is in 
the poverty. This view is correct. The people live in a frugal 
‘der manner, with an absence of Juxuries and comforts that would 
and seem like suffering to most of us. In order to escape from a 
the sudden shower, I sought shelter in a cottage by the wayside. I 
for found in it a smal] fire on the ground. By this fire was re- 
the clining an aged man, too feeble to sit up long. An infant was 
eep lying on some boughs in a corner, a small boy was playing 
legs with a small kid. Two or three rude shelves held the family 
t on stores. My agogiates led my horse without ceremony into the 
This hut and gave him the place of the family donkey in the one 
the common room. The dwelling had neither floor, chimney, nor 
me window. Another cottage was like this, but it had a raised 
ood platform to serve as bedroom. The better cottages have two 
and stories, the lower floor being the stable, and the floor above 
the being the family dwelling. In Sparta and Messenia, however, 
t to cottages of reeds predominate ; the bamboo-like reeds that grow 
g a8 on the Eurotas forming the woof of a kind of mat that is used 
of a for the sides and roof of the dwelling, mud being plentifully 


applied to give thickness. 
About half of the people of Greece are devoted to agricul- 
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ture and the tending of flocks. Greece has more than four 
million sheep, and three million goats, though but about 100,- 
000 horses, and half a million cattle, Indiana with the same 
population had in 1880 about 1,100,000 sheep, nearly 600,000 
horses, 1,400,000 cattle; but only a third as many mules and 
asses as Greece. The flocks wander over the hills, and the 
goats do great damage to young trees. Perhaps two-thirds of 
the land in Greece is pasture land or waste land. The soil in 
the territory won from Thessaly is good, as in Beotia, and 
parts of Arcadia and Messenia. In Attica the ground has little 
strength, and much of the southern shore of the Corinthian 
gulf and of Western Arcadia seems utterly barren and 
dreary. The farms are generally small. ‘ Landed proprietors” 
are few. The agricultural methods of Greece are still very 
primitive. The plow seems to be of the same pattern that 
Hesiod used some 2,500 years ago. A good harrow would be 
much more effective. No true furrow is made. I have 
watched a man plowing when I could not tell from the look of 
the field the direction of the furrow. The only excuse for 
retaining this tool, is that the Greek horses are not strong 
enough to draw a good American plow. So men go on work- 
ing with plows that they can carry home on their shoulders at 
night. Most of the agricultural work is done with a short- 
handled hoe, somewhat resembling a mattock. The spade and 
shovel are little used; I did not happen to see them. Wheel- 
barrows are not known in the country. Burdens are carried in 
baskets on the head or shoulder. Grain is cut with the sickle. 
I saw one modern “ reaper” near Nauplia, but it had not been 
used for years. An importation of American farming imple- 
ments was a losing speculation. Grass does not flourish in most 
regions of Greece. Cattle and horses are fed largely on young 
barley ; they crop what they can get and do not scorn the 
weeds gathered from the cornfields. The large number of holy 
days is said to interfere greatly with agricultural employments. 

Greece still has some forests, on Mt. Taygetus, in Western 
Arcadia, and in Acarnania; but most of the mountains have 
been stripped of trees and the soil has been washed down into 
the valleys. The winter rains thus rush at once to the sea, and 
irrigation is needed in many districts where it is impossible. 
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The government bureau of forests is now encouraging actively 
the growth of the forests, and a heavy tax is imposed on the 
use of wood, but trees grow slowly. 

Far the most important article of export from Greece is the 
Corinthian grape, the so-called currant. Nearly $10,000,000 
worth of these raisins are sent abroad each year, for cake and 
plum puddings. All other articles of export from Greece do 
not equal in importance this one. Olive oil and lead come 
next on the list. Native cotton supplies in part the domestic 
needs, but little is exported. Its cultivation received its 
impetus at the time of our civil war. Mulberry trees are raised 
for the silk worm and many delicate silk tissues are woven in 
Greece, but mainly for home use. About one-third of all im- 
ports come from Great Britain, and the same proportion of ex- 
ports goes to Great Britain. About $5,000,000 of cereals are 
imported, and about $6,000,000 of textiles. The exports more 
than doubled in the last five years reported; this increase is 
accounted for in part by the additions to the territory of 
Greece. The manufactures of Greece are growing in import- 
ance, but only a small per cent. of the population are engaged 
inthem. The mining of lead and of marble is a considerable 
source of wealth. Laurium, with its railways, smoking chim- 
neys, and lead mines, seems truly American. 

The Greeks always took kindly to the water and enjoyed 
sea life. Their sailors and coasting vessels are now found in all 
parts of the Mediterranean. Their merchant navy numbers 
3200 ships, and of these seventy-two are steamers. 

Education in Greece is highly honored and is gaining ground 
rapidly. In 1870, only 33 per cent. of adult males, and 7 per 
cent. of adult females could read and write. In 1879, 46 per 
cent. of adult males, and 23 per cent. of adult females could 
read and write. Education in the public schools is gratuitous, 
and nominally compulsory between the ages of five and twelve. 
The University of Athens, the keystone of their educational 
system, was founded in 1837, on the German model. About 
$100,000 annually are granted to the University. It has about 
100 instructors, and 2400 students. Most of these students 
haye been in the departments of law and medicine, and more 
physicians and lawyers have been graduated than the kingdom 
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needs. Some of these have gone to live with their kinsmen 
in the lands still under Turkish rule, others teach school, or go 
into politics. Besides the University, Greece has thirty-three 
gymnasia, with 220 teachers, and nearly 4000 students. The 
school conducted by the American missionaries, Rev. Dr. and 
Mrs. Hill, has done very much for the education of women. 
Many of the ladies of the court have been taught there. This 
school has thus had a great influence in elevating the position 
of woman in Greece. 

The government of Greece is a constitutional monarchy, 
The king is not responsible, but his ministers are. The Bovdy 
or parliament (they have but one House) is composed of 245 
members, elected for a term of four years. The population in 
1879 numbered nearly 2,000,000. It was increasing at the rate 
of two per cent. a year. In 1881, 460,000 voters were regis- 
tered, and 307,000 actually voted. 

The government expenditures are generally in excess of the 
income, more than one-fifth of the income going to pay interest 
on the public debt. A large proportion of the old debts was 
contracted before Greece was established as an independent 
kingdom, and much of the money never reached Greece. The 
currency in Greece at present is as inconvenient as it well 
could be. A year ago, gold was at a premium of 20 to 25 per 
cent. Silver lagged three or four per cent. behind gold. For 
ordinary amounts, national bank notes were used. The low- 
est denomination was of ten drachme, nearly two dollar. 
For convenience this ten drachme note often was cut in two 
pieces, and each half circulated freely for five drachme. For 
smaller amounts, bronze coin was necessary, and in parts of the 
country, this was depreciated below the level of the paper 
money. To carry a bag full of bronze coin was disagreeable, 
but often necessary. The relation of the different gold, silver, 
copper, and paper pieces was not definitely fixed, and the for- 
eigner was conscious that he was expected to pay on one scale 
and to receive on another. 

The kingdom of Greece is one of the youngest in Europe. 
For centuries the country was overrun by barbarians. The 
Goths, the Vandals, the Slavonians, the Bulgarians, the Nor 
mans, the Crusaders, the Venetians,—all in turn held sway im 
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parts or over the whole of Greece. In the XVth century, 
Greece was occupied by the Turks. Venice still maintained a 
foothold in the country, but in 1573 left the Turks in posses- 
sion of all Greece. A hundred years later the Venetians and 
Turks had another long strife in and for the country, but the 
Turks remained the masters. In 1815, the Ionian Islands were 
ceded to England. In 1821, Ypsilantis led the rebellion 
against Turkish rule. The war for independence continued 
seven years, with the sympathy of the civilized world. At 
last, in 1829, under the protection of England, Russia, and 
France, Greece was declared an hereditary monarchy but tribu- 
tary to the Porte. The next year, 1830, Greece was declared 
a sovereign kingdom. But who was to be king? After many 
intestine troubles and the assassination of Capo d’Istria, Otho 
of Bavaria, son of King Louis, and brother of the present 
Prince-regent of Bavaria, was elected king in 1832. He 
entered Greece in 1833, a lad of seventeen years, bringing 
with him a Bavarian court and army. Jealousies arose between 
the Greeks and the Germans. Otho did not grant a constitu- 
tion until the people forced him to do so in 1843. Another 
revolution was begun in 1862, and Otho withdrew from Greece. 
In 1863, Prince William, younger son of the King of Den- 
mark, and brother of the Princess of Wales and ‘‘:e Czarina, 
was elected king and ascended the throne as George I., at 
eighteen years of age. He married Olga, cousin of the Czar. 
They have five children. Constantine, the heir apparent, 
attained his majority last August. The king is a gentleman 
but does not awaken great enthusiasm in the minds of the 
Greeks, and he seems to have little political power. He has 
not become thoroughly Hellenized ; he has his Lutheran chap- 
lain, he does not wear the Albanian dress that the Greeks have 
come to regard as their national attire, and he is said to prefer 
other languages to the Greek. The queen is beloved. She is 
called the most amiable woman in Europe, and is active in 
undertakings for the good of the people. 

In 1864, England ceded Corfu and the other Ionian islands 
to Greece, but under some trying conditions, e. g. that no can- 
non should be mounted in the fortress at Corfu. In 1881, the 
Conference of Constantinople awarded to Greece the northern 
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shore of the Gulf of Arta, and southern Thessaly to the 
Peneus. The Congress of Berlin in 1880 had recommendeu 
that a much larger part of Northern Greece be ceded to the 
kingdom. Greece had refrained from taking part in the 
Turco-Russian war on the advice of England and with the 
understanding that her claims would receive due attention. 
Naturally enough, the Greeks were disappointed when they 
failed to receive what the Congress of Berlin recommended. 
Popular clamor arose for war. In the autumn of 1885, ex. 
tensive military preparations were made. The women of 
Athens undertook to make uniforms for the army. The Uni- 
versity was closed and its buildings were turned into barracks 
for soldiers. Many days were set, according to the current 
rumors, for the crossing of the Turkish frontier and the begin- 
ning of active hostilities. But time went on, and on the 
afternoon of Easter Sunday, as I was on the shore at Phaleron, 
1 saw several great ships of war approaching the harbor. 
These were the first of the fleet sent by England, Italy, and 
Germany to constrain Greece to keep the peace. These 
powers sent their ultimatum (tedeotypagov), and when the 
Greek government refused to order the disarmament of its 
forces (dgoropds), a strict blockade (dzoxiecoudc) was insti- 
tuted. No Greek vessels were allowed to leave any Greek 
port, and vessels of other nations were forbidden to carry 
troops or munitions of war. When I left Athens on an Aus- 
trian Lloyd steamer, we were stopped by a torpedo boat of the 
great English Devastation until the English commander was 
satisfied that we carried nothing contraband of war. The 
Greeks were very indignant; they were confident that if they 
had been let alone, they could have entered Constantinople. 
“Hurrah for war!” Zitw 6 zddepocg / was scrawled upon the 
dead walls. Many felt that England had kept them from 
gaining their desired territory after the Congress of Berlin. 
But indignant as it might be, Greece could not withstand the 
Great Powers. It suffered intensely from the blockade, since 
its water ways are so much better than its land roads, and in a 
few weeks the disarmament of the Greek forces was ordered. 
This probably was best as well as necessary. The Greek army 
alone would hardly have been a match for the Turks. The 
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Greeks had had no experience in war, while their enemy had 
been trained in fighting with the Russians. No Greek officer 
had taken part in actual warfare. But the change of condi- 
tions was forgotten, and undisciplined bravery was thought 
likely to overcome the barbarians of Turkey, as the armies of 
Xerxes had met defeat in Attica and Beotia. Greece was 
humiliated by the experience of 1886, and wasted on military 
preparations much labor and money that were sorely needed in 
the making of roads and other work for the development of 
the kingdom. 

Many Philhellenes have been sadly disappointed that Greece 
has not made more progress during the last fifty-seven years. 
But these should not forget the long centuries during which 
Greece was in subjection to the Turk, and the demoralizing 
influences of this oppression. During the struggle for inde- 
pendence, the country was devastated ; houses, bridges, roads, 
were destroyed ; vines and olive trees were cut down. When 
all things are taken into account, the advance of Greece, espe- 
cially during the last quarter of a century, is worthy of high 
praise. 

The Greeks are intensely ambitious ; they cherish with pride 
the glorious memories of Ancient Hellas; they resent indig- 
nantly any insinuation that the blood of Goth or Slav may be 
coursing in their veins. They study diligently the literature 
of the ancients and endeavor to restore the ancient language. 
Their language had become much corrupted, but no grammar 
is allowed in the schools that is not good for the usage of Plato 
and Xenophon. The old legal orations have been searched for 
words to apply to modern legal proceedings, and words have 
been coined for new things. The language of the newspapers 
and of the best-educated people does not seem to a casual 
reader very far removed from the language of Xenophon and 
Lucian. This language was distinctly artificial thirty years 
ago, but is less and less artificial every day. The younger 
generation of cultured families learns this cultivated language 
as its mother tongue. But away from the cities, the language 
is far from classical. Their pronunciation is not that of the 
ancient Greeks in several important particulars, as we believe. 
Butif one of us should be thoroughly accustomed to the 
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modern pronunciation, he would not understand easily the con- 
versation of the average man. Nor does the Greek read 
Thucydides and Aschylus easily and accurately. 

The Greek’s interest in antiquities seems often factitious, 
but is after all real, and is closely connected with his pride in 
his ancestry. Baggage is searched more carefully on leaving 
than on entering Greece. Antiquities must not be exported 
from the country. But, of course, this law is often broken. 

Every visitor who has more than a passing glance at the 
Greeks of to-day, recognizes in them the lineal descendants of 
the Greeks of the ages of Homer and Pericles. They are 
keen-witted, abounding in devices, ready to undertake any 
responsibility at brief notice, self-confident if not vain, with 
intense love for freedom and independence, eager for knowl- 
edge, and information, and a story, devotedly fond of polities 
andjoratory, ambitious, fond of splendor and dress, jealous and 
quick to resent an injury, but generous, courteous, hospitable, 
frugal, temperate ; patient of toil and hardship, but often lazy 


and superficial. 


Their pride of race and nation is very strong. They are 
ready to make great sacrifices for their country. That country 
certainly has a right to much territory that is now held by the 
Turk. We may well hope that in the final settlement of the 
puzzling Eastern Question, Greece may receive its deserts, and 
may prove itself a worthy descendant of an honored ancestor. 

THomas D. SEYMOUR. 





Wilhelm Scherer’s Library. 


UNIVERSITY TOPICS. 


Articte I—WILHELM SCHERER’S LIBRARY. 


On the sixth of last August, all students of Teutonic philology 
and German literature were called upon to lament the untimely 
death of Wilhelm Scherer, Professor of German Philology, in the 
University of Berlin; a man who combined in a wonderful 
degree, great literary ability and attractiveness of style with the 
most exact learning, and a philological acuteness which placed 
him in the foremost rank of modern scholars. Not often are 
these different qualities found in one man, especially in a German, 
and the rarity of such powers makes their loss to science the 
more keenly felt. Although he had only completed his forty-fifth 
year, Scherer had already published several important works, and 
won the distinction of having written the best history of German 
literature. At first the pupil, then the assistant and successor of 
Pfeiffer at Vienna, he resigned this position chiefly for political 
reasons, and accepted the professorship of German Philology at 
the University of Strasburg in 1872. In 1877, he was called to 
the same chair at the University of Berlin. In the midst of sur- 
roundings almost uniformly congenial and inspiring, he was able 
to make his life unusually fruitful in lasting contributions to the 
advancement of linguistic science. While his most widely 
known work and the one upon which his fame will principally 
rest, is his history of German literature published in 1883, still, 
he was, as Max Miller expresses it, a “ philologist first and an 
historian afterwards ;” and no better evidence can be found of the 
necessity of a thorough knowledge of the structure of a language 
for the proper appreciation of its literature, than the success 
achieved in this book, compared with the failure of so many 
others. Scherer was very far from being a philologist and noth- 
ing else, he was in every sense, a broad man, one who made 
every department of human knowledge contribute its share 
toward the right interpretation of the development of his native 
language and literature. Such subjects as Anthropology and 
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Art seem to have possessed strong attractions for his mind, and 
his library gives plain evidence of the extent and diversity of 
his reading. It is in this bringing together and correlating all 
the forces which have influenced literary and linguistic progress, 
that Scherer’s chief excellence consists. 

But just now, new interest attaches to the memory of Prof. 
Scherer, from the fact that his library has been purchased by an 
American college. Almost immediately after the death of 
Scherer, Prof. Arthur H. Palmer of Adelbert College of Western 
Reserve University, a former pupil of his at Berlin, knowing the 
great value of the library from personal acquaintance, wrote to 
his agents in Berlin, making inquiries about the matter and apply- 
ing for the first chance in case the library was to be sold. This 
was an extremely fortunate move, for after it was decided that the 
library should be disposed of, the Royal Library of Berlin made 
a strong effort to buy it, influenced both by its value and the 
desire to keep it in Germany. It is understood also that one or 
two other American colleges were ready to enter into competi- 
tion, and would have been only too glad to obtain the prize. 
The necessary funds were raised, and on January first, Prof. 
Palmer sailed for Europe, completed the purchase, and had the 
books packed and shipped. Prof. Hermann Grimm is the admin- 
istrator of the Scherer estate, and the business was done with 
him. ‘The books have arrived in Cleveland, in good condition, 
filling thirty-three cases, and the sight of them is well calculated 
to awaken joy in the hearts of every student. All the opinions 
expressed by those in Germany and England who were acquainted 
with the contents of the library, were very pronounced as to its 
value. The London Athenaeum of Jan. 8th contained this notice, 
— Three important libraries of deceased professors have lately 
been sold in Berlin—that of Prof. Scherer, which was bought for 
28,000 marks by an American University ; that of the historian 
Waitz, which fetched 16,000 marks ; and that of Prof. Millenhoff, 
which has been purchased tor the new Germanische Seminar of 
the University of Berlin. Scherer’s library is reported to have 
been one of the finest private collections in Germany.” The 
entire library was bought, with the exception of such volumes 
as Mrs. Scherer desired to keep because of their close association 
with her husband; for example, copies of his own works, and 
certain books dedicated to him by other authors. These reserva- 
tions were almost entirely made up of what Prof. Grimm is his 
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description of the completeness of the library calls “ die schéne 
Literatur,” and their absence in no way impairs the complete- 
ness and value of the collection. The total number of volumes 
now is about 12,000. 

On looking over the contents of this library, the first thing 
which strikes one’s attention, is its diversified character. This 
illustrates the fact pointed out above, that Scherer was fond of 
reaching out into all departments of learning, in order to find 
something new which might throw light upon his specialty. 
This fact adds much to the value of the collection, and there are 
few subjects outside of the natural sciences, upon which some- 
thing cannot be found. To take a single example, Scherer had 
possessed himself of the best History of Medicine published, cer- 
tainly one of the last books which the conventional German 
philologist would have thought of buying. Another noticeable 
feature of the library is that the best editions of books are on its 
shelves, and so generally is this the case, that the mere fact that 
a certain edition is found there, is strong evidence that it is the 
best. It may be said here that there are comparatively few 
original editions in the library, unless they happen to be at the 
same time the best; almost nothing, indeed, which derives its 
value merely from age or rarity. Scherer seems to have had no 
sympathy with bibliomania in the common acceptation of that 
term, and to have made no attempt to get books for anything 
else than their practical usefulness, The library is preéminently 
a working one, for the daily use of a diligent and learned inves- 
tigator. Another peculiarity is that there is no writing in any 
of the books, Scherer’s practice was to keep his notes on small 
slips of paper inserted in the books, having, it would seem, some 
prejudice against defacing the page itself. Something is lost 
here, for notes from such a hand would always be welcome. 

The departments best represented in the library may be put 
under the following principal heads. Comparative Philology ; 
Germanic Philology; Phonetics; German Literature and its His- 
tory; Goethe and all the literature pertaining to his works; 
French Literature; History; Philosophy. Of the distinctively 
classical literature there;,is very little, but considerable upon ite phi- 
lology. There are, of course, sets of all the valuable German phi- 
lological periodicals. Under the head of Comparative Philology 
we find the principal works on all languages, very many diction - 
aries, and quite a number of Sanskrit works, including the Peters- 
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burg lexicon. The department of Phonetics is excellently repre- 
sented, and practically everything ever written of value on this 
important subject is here. Scherer fully appreciated the impor- 
tance of this branch of linguistic science, and was himself con- 
templating a work on Phonetik. It is to be deeply regretted 
that we can not have his genius and clearness of style brought to 
our assistance in this abstruse and oftentimes most difficult sub- 
ject. One would expect to find the library particularly strong 
in matter relating to German philology and German liturature 
and its history, and these expectations are fully realized, espe- 
cially in the case of the Geethe literature. Scherer had collected 
everything he could find, which threw any light upon this 
favored author, and it is doubtful whether a more complete 
apparatus for the interpretation of his works can be found. Dur- 
ing the last year of his life, Scherer had been lecturing on Poetik 
und Metrik, and had accumulated a very large amount of mate- 
rial on this subject, making it a noteworthy part of the library. 
His collection of dramatic texts of the 16th and 17th centuries 
should also be mentioned. There are about 100 volumes of them 
in both German and Latin, including a few really valuable on 
account of their rarity, almost the only ones of this kind in the 
whole library. French literature is represented by the complete 
works of many of the standard authors, and it is quite noticeable 
that Scherer exhibits in his mode of expression more traces of 
French influence than most of his fellow countrymen. History 
and Philosophy were plainly favorite studies with Scherer, for 
their representatives upon his shelves are numerous and of the 
best. Treatises on many otber branches of knowledge, such as 
the history of Law, Art, Music, Oriental Poetry and Political 
Science, are also found among his working books. In this brief 
description only the main divisions have bees mentioned, but the 
abundance of material is so great that we venture to believe that 
no library in the United States is now so well equipped for the 
profitable study and investigation of Teutonic languages and 
literature as that of Adelbert College. Prof. Hermann Grimm 
closes the declaration above mentioned with the following words, 
after having just enumerated the reserved books: “In all other 
respects, I answer for the completeness of the library, the trans- 
portation of which to America, I look upon as a joyful event 
which is calculated to promote the mutual scientific work of 


America and Germany.” 
8. B, PLATNER. 
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CURRENT LITERATURE. 


Some Recent Works ON PsycHoLocy aNpD PuiLosopuy. 


Psychology.* — Professor Dewey’s book will be certain, we 
think, to secure an interested examination from a considerable 
number of students of psychological science. The interest which 
it excites, however, is likely to be greatest on the part of those 
readers who have given most attention to the subjects of which 
it treats. It is doubtful whether the characteristics of the work 
are such as to attract beginners; for the “ philosophical” (meta- 
physical) elements are designedly made prominent, and the views 
of the author are not infrequently expressed in language which, 
although generally clear and precise, requires a larger amount of 
technical information regarding the ultimate questions in debate 
among philosophers than most beginners of psychology can be 
supposed to possess. 

The merits of this book are marked in several particulars, 
There can be no doubt of Professor Dewey’s acquaintance with 
his subject. This is shown by the extent of the literature to which 
he refers, and by the handling which the different portions of the 
science receive. At the same time there are abundant marks of 
the determination to be independent in respect to the general 
position assumed, the method employed, and the conclusions 
reached. Many of the later, and even of the latest, results of 
experimental and physiological research into the phenomena of 
consciousness are alluded to and the results are employed to illus- 
trate or enforce the author’s philosophical views. There are also 
certain rather wide departures from the customary paths of psy- 
chological text-books, especially the arrangement of the topics 
under Part I, which treats of “knowledge.” 

We are glad to see that the book is framed and elaborated 
with the intention of covering, in brief, the entire field of mental 
phenomena ; that is to say, it discusses “Feelings” and “The 
Will,” as well as the so-called “ cognitive powers.” It is high time, 


*Psychology. By Joun Dewey, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Philosophy in 
Michigan University. New York: Harper and Brothers, 1887. 
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both in this country and in England, that treatises on Psychology 
—especially such as are designed for use in instraction—should 
consider the mind of man in its entirety. That it is not impossi- 
ble to accomplish this with a fair measure of success, within the 
limits of a volume of moderate size, is shown by Professor 
Dewey’s book, which reaches only four hundred and twenty-five 
not very large pages. 

One feature of the book, with which many of its more critical 
readers are likely to find fault, is the extent to which metaphys- 
ics enters into its statements of psychological principles, even in 
the earlier stages of the discussion. We are inclined to think 
that this fault will be found, not altogether without reason. At 
the same time, we sympathize with the author’s main position 
respecting the relations in which philosophical questions stand 
toward the investigations of psychology,—much more than is 
likely to be true of many of his most mature readers. What this 
main position is, the entire course of his treatise makes obvious, 
The statement of it in the preface seems to us however, just a 
little vacillating and ambiguous. For on the one hand, we are 
warned that psychology must be “free from metaphysics” as 
equivalent to being “scientific and up to the times” (p. iv.) ; and 
on the other hand, the author’s avowed purpose is to make the 
book “an introduction to philosophy in general.” The latter 
purpose is to be gained by introducing “ philosophic principles ” 
into the discussions, or—what is the same thing—by pointing out 
the “ philosophic implications ” that are “embedded in the very 
heart of psychology.” Now the material thus brought in or 
pointed out will scarcely be distinguished from ‘‘ metaphysics.” 
And, indeed, if we understand metaphysics to be the science 
which deals with those postulates that enter into all our knowl- 
edge of what we call “reality,” such material ought not to be 
distinguished from the metaphysical. 

Professor Dewey’s definitions are always thoughtful and sug- 
gestive. At the same time, he shows the habit—perhaps not in 
itself necessarily objectionable—of making several tentative or 
provisional definitions, before settling down as it were, upon the 
one which he wishes to have considered final. Moreover, on com- 
paring the definitions with one another, in some cases the diffi- 
culty of understanding the author’s exact meaning is evhanced 
rather than lightened. For example, in the opening sentence of 
the book, Psychology is defined as “the Science of the Facts or 
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Phenomena of Self.” Later on, the “Self” which is known is 
defined as “the whole body of knowledge as returned to and or- 
ganized into the mind knowing” (p. 242). But we are also told, 
and correctly, that “mind” is a term which may be used for the 
self as intelligent (p.i.). The second definition (or description) 
which is given of the science, when it is said (p. 15) that “ Psy- 
chology has to do with the facts of consciousness, and aims at a 
scientific investigation, classification, and explanation, of these 
facts,” seems to us far preferable, because more precise and intel- 
ligible. So, too, we are told in one place (p. 158), that “‘ Percep- 
tion may be defined as knowledge of actually present particular 
things or events,” and again (p. 161 f.) that it “may be defined 
as the act in which the presented sensuous data are made symbols 
or signs of all other sensations which might be experienced from 
the same object, and thus are given meaning, while they are 
unified by being connected in one wholeness of meaning, and made 
definite by being discriminated from all mental contents possess- 
ing different meaning.” 

The arrangement of the different subjects under the general 
head of Knowledge is peculiar, A somewhat detailed, and on 
the whole excellent, treatment of sensation is given in a chapter 
on the “Elements of Knowledge.” The ‘ Processes of Knowl- 
edge” are next considered under the separate items of Appercep- 
tion, Association, Dissociation, Attention and Retention. [We 
note in passing that “‘ Apperception ” is now ordinarily understood 
to mean attentive and discriminating perception, and that the ex- 
pedient of using the word in any other meaning seems to us a 
doubtful one]. Then, under the term, “Stages of Knowledge,” 
follows a brief discussion of the several so-called “faculties” of 
the mind,—perception, memory, ete., ending with “ intuition,”— 
a word which Professor Dewey uses in a somewhat unusual way. 
This arrangement results in considerable repetition and crossed 
discussion of the various topics, and in too great abbreviation of 
the extremely important subject of perception,—a thing we regret 
the more, because the author appears to be thoroughly acquainted 
with the facts and laws discovered by the modern experimental psy- 
chology, and holds (in the main) what appear to us to be the 
right philosophical principles necessary for interpreting these dis- 
coveries, It is to be wished that there had been a fuller state- 
ment of the qualities which sensations must have in order to com- 
pose a “partial series,” of the processes of “localization,” 
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“ eccentric projection,” etc., and of the so-called intuitional ele. 
ments which, it is claimed by most writers, enter into our percep- 
tions. 

We have no space to speak of the treatment given in this book 
to “ Feeling” and “the Will.” The difficult matter of classify- 
ing the feelings is courageously undertaken and carried through 
with as good success as attends the more trustworthy efforts in 
this direction. No strict classification of the feelings, as such, 
is possible. We note that desire is treated in connection with 
volition ; although it is not easy to see how it can be disentangled 
from both a real and a formal connection with feeling. Professor 
Dewey rightly finds the dasis of will to be laid in reflex motion; 
although, of course, will is not to be resolved into the represen- 
tative in consciousness of a purely reflex operation. 

We heartily commend this book to all students of Psychology. 
It will well pay them to read it as it now appears; although we 
venture the prediction that its author will, ultimately, consider- 
ably enlarge it and perhaps, in some respects, modify its positions 
and arrangement. 


Elements of Mental Science.*—Dr. Day obviously has designed 


his treatment of the phenomena of mind to be something more 
than a work on Psychology, as the science called by this latter 
name is now ordinarily understood. For in the Preface (p. iv. f.) 
he informs us that he has everywhere in this book borrowed freely 
from his earlier books, not only on “ Psychology,” but also on 
“ Aesthetics,” “ Logic,” and “Ontology.” Moreover, the defini- 
tion of Mental Science adopted (p. 1) informs us that “in the 
larger sense it comprehends the four subordinate sciences of Psy- 
chology, Aesthetics, Logic, and Ethics.” And, finally, the entire 
method and all the divisions of the book correspond to the dis 
tinction thus early introduced. But since both mental science 
and psychology are declared to be sciences which treat of the facts 
of the human mind as learned from observation, and in the indue- 
tive rather than the speculative way, we must understand that the 
former differs from the latter by being more comprehensive in 
its extent, and by dealing with the same facts from a somewhat 
higher point of view. 

* Elements of Mental Science, being a comprehensive exposition of the phenom- 
ena of the human mind considered in its general characteristics, and in its par- 
ticular functional activities, and as an organic whole, by Henry N. Day. Ivison, 
Blakeman, Taylor & Co. New York and Chicago. 1886. 
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That this work on Mental Science designs to deal with the phe- 
nomena of mind in the most comprehensive way is made obvious 
by its table of contents. Probably the best conception of the 
extent of this treatise may be imparted by briefly reviewing this 
table. After the Introduction, the “ General Attributes of Mind” 
are discussed in Book I. It has become somewhat the fashion of 
late in text-books on psychology to give a general survey of the 
mental phenomena—of the mind as active in the three great forms 
of its activity, and as conscious, and as having the unity of con- 
sciousness—before proceeding to treat in detail any of those par- 
ticular classes of phenomena which are considered as connected 
with the different so-called faculties of mind. This method of 
treatment has certain marked advantages. But it has also certain 
disadvantages ; among which may be mentioned the fact that it 
introduces the beginner (we will suppose that the book under 
consideration is to be used as a text-book) at once to the most 
difficult and abstract of the problems of psychology, and that it 
almost necessarily involves corisiderable repetition of the same 
material and opinions from different points of view. Dr. Day 
has, however, avoided these objections to the method of arrange- 
ment he has adopted, by expressing his opinions with clearness 
and usual brevity. Book I. extends over only about fifty pages. 

Book II. treats of the “ Sensibility,” in two parts, of which the 
first contains the “ subjective view,” and the second the “ objective 
view.” In the first part of this book, the different kinds of the 
mind’s sensibility—the feeling of pleasure and of pain, the sensa- 
tions, emotions, affections, etc.—are treated in detail. It will 
doubtless strike most readers as peculiar to the author’s arrange- 
ment that imagination and memory as retentive and reproductive 
are included here under the head of mental sensibility rather than 
later on under the head of mental intelligence. But it appears 
that all the more passive functions of the mind, all its action 
which grows out of its general capacity of being impressed, is 
designated by the author under the term sensibility. ‘The second 
part of Book IL, which sets forth the “ objective view” of the 
sensibility of mind, considers the doctrine of form both as re- 
ceived and as produced. This place is assigned to this doctrine 
(usually brought in as a branch of the theory of aesthetics), on 
account of the general psychological fact that it is the impressi- 
bility of the mind to beauty of form which make possible both 
the apprehension and the creation of all beautiful objects. Hence 
this part is entitled, the objective view of the sensibility of mind. 
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The treatment given to “the Intelligence” in Book III. is also 
from both the subjective and the objective points of view. From 
the former point of view the iutelligence is considered as involy- 
ing perception, intuition, and thought, together with those norms 
or universal and necessary forms of the mind’s functions as in- 
telligence, which are called the “categories.” The “ objective 
view ” of intelligence considers the “ True” both as received and 
as produced. As to the propriety of introducing these considera 
tions in this place the author has doubtless been influenced by the 
fact that he holds the “ true ” in objects to be related to the mind 
acting as intelligence in a manner similar to that in which the 
‘ beautiful” in objects is related to the mind exercising its func- 
tions as sensibility. 

In Book IV. the “ Will” is treated in a similar way; the “ ob- 
jective view ” of will discussing the doctrine of the “Good” both 
as presented to the mind, and also as produced by the mind acting 
as will in the form of the various duties. In the closing Book 
the mind is considered as an organic whole; or, in other words, 
the theory of Reason is presented,—also from the subjective and 
the objective points of view. 

It will be seen from the description just given that the course 
of this book is comprehensive, although its size is not large. No 
intelligent reader can fail to note the fact that the author’s method 
is original and therefore stimulating and suggestive,—whether of 
thought in accord or in disagreement with the author’s views, 
whether of acquiescence in his point of view at each successive 
step, or of objection to taking it. Perhaps this remark will apply 
to nothing in the book more truly and forcefully than to the 
position taken (pp. 62 f. and 118 f.) in favor of classing the imagi- 
nation under the forms of sensibility. 

The reader should understand that Dr. Day, in his effort to 
present his subject in a clear, apprehensible, and lively way, 
makes no effort to refrain from epigrammatic and even figurative 
statements. There can be no doubt that in text-bouoks on psy- 
chological subjects such statements may arouse interest, fix atten- 
tion, excite inquiry, and so prove very valuable. For example, 
we are told (p. 10) that “the mind is the same as its attribute of 
activity ;” that “ the activity is its very self.” Yet this is not to 
be construed as constituting a denial of the real existence of the 
mind; for we are at once further told (p. 12) that the mind of 
man is a “unit, existing distinctly and separately from all other 
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beings,” and that every man rightly believes that “his mind, his 
soul, the being within him that thinks and feels,” is a distinct 
existence. So, too, when we are assured (p. 19) that “every act 
and every affection of the mind abide imperishably forever after- 
ward,” and that our “ whole past lives in our present life ” (p. 20), 
we are to understand these sentences as impressive ways of stat- 
ing the great law of mental habit. 

We trust that this brief sketch of the material and method of 
this work on “ Mental Science ” will induce some inquirers to give 
it the more careful examination which it deserves. 


Elements of Logic.*—The appearance of this book simulta- 
neously with the one on Mental Science (noticed above) testifies to 
the unusual fertility of its author. Among the leading charac- 
teristics, which the Preface states that it has been designed to 
impart to this treatise, these two seem to us especially noteworthy. 
“The Judgment is recognized as the one mature and perfect form 
of thought or discursive knowledge ;” and “ the Concept is shown 
as an organic member of the judgment, and as having its genesis 
with it and in it.” That to think is to judge, and that concepts 
originate in and by the process of judging instead of the process 
of judging consisting of the uniting of ready-made concepts, is 
apparently good psychological theory. It is also theory quite 
too often disregarded by writers on formal logic. The codrdina- 
ted relations of the Inductive and the Deductive movements of 
thought are also insisted upon. 

In accordance with these and other principles, the “ Science of 
Thought” is presented in this book in three parts, the first of 
which deals with “the Elements of Thought,” the second with 
“the Method of Thought,” and the third with “the Relations of 
Thought.” An Appendix gives, under various heads, a consider- 
able number of exercises in “ disjunctive reasonings,” “ irregular 
reasonings,” the detection of fallacies, etc.,—all designed to 
adapt the work for more convenient and effective use as a text- 
book. 


Psychology: The Cognitive Powers.t—The material of this 
book consists, as its author informs us, of the much amended 


* Logic, a systematic exposition of the nature, method, and relations of human 
thought, by Henry N. Day. Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co., New York and 
Chicago. 1886, 

+ Psychology: The Cognitive Powers, by JaMES McCosu, D.D., LL.D., Litt. D., 
President of Princeton College, etc. Charles Scribner's Sons. New York. 1886. 
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written lectures which have been delivered “ for the last thirty- 
four years” to “students in Ireland and America.” This fact 
accounts, in part, for the conversational character of the treat- 
ment here given to certain principal topics in the psychology of 
the so-called “ cognitive powers.” Psychology is at once defined 
as “the science of soul,” and we are informed that “by soul is 
meant that self of which every one is conscious.” The method to 
be pursued is stated as that of Induction, or the discovery of 
laws as a result of arranging and ordering the observed facts, 
The book, however, illustrates anew the difficulty, if not the im. 
possibility, of having a science of mind without avowedly taking 
or implicitly assuming some philosophical point of view toward the 
mental phenomena. It need scarcely be said that the philosoph- 
ical point of view here implicitly assumed is that of the Scottish 
Realism. 

Dr. McCosh thinks it “proper to add,” however, “ that light 
may be thrown on the operations of the mind by the physiology 
of the brain and nerves.” He goes so far even as to hold that 
“the rise and nature of certain mental affections depend much on 
these.” Accordingly, a place is made for physiological psychol- 
ogy in this book. The value of what is introduced on the subject 
may perhaps be judged by those initiated into the mysteries of the 
nervous system, from such statements as follow: “ All along the 
spinal column there is automatic action which is reflex. There is 
a cell called a ganglion, into which one nerve enters and from 
which another goes out” (p. 4). “The semi-circular canals are 
engaged in maintaining equilibrium. Through them rapid rota- 
tion of the body causes vertigo” (p. 37). “It is believed that 
even in our sense-perceptions there is brain action” (p. 108). 
The sensitiveness of the tips of the fingers, ete., is affirmed to be 
“probably because of the nerves generated at these points by 
use” (p. 38f.) [This appears to commit President McCosh ass 
most pronounced evolutionist.] It would seem that the author 
has modified his theory since writing the article in which he held 
that we probably gain a direct knowledge of the body as exter 
nal and extended through the “palate” as the organ of taste, and 
now holds with most physiologists that the papillae of the tongue 
constitute the organ of taste. Apparently, however, it is still 
held that the sensations of sour, salt, sweet, etc., are per se ex 
tended. It need only be added that the anatomical illustrations 
which the book contains are of the same order with its statements 
of physiological fact, 
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Problems of Philosophy.*—This little book will be found help- 
ful to those beginning the study of philosophy, as well as inter- 
esting to others who have made more or less considerable progress 
in this study. For the beginner it affords promise of help because 
it states the principal problems with which he must train himself 
to deal, and does this in a brief, clear, and attractive way. The 
more mature student will feel the interest which comes from rap- 
idly traversing familiar ground once more, and listening to what 
another guide has to say concerning such of its objects as are 
most worthy to fix attention. 

The problems which Professor Alexander discusses have a 
rather wide range. Some of them are more particularly con- 
nected with the hypothesis of evolution, as the “ Problem of the 
Origin of Organic Being ;” others are more distinctly psychologi- 
eal, as the “ Problem of Physiological Psychology,” the problem 
of “Unconscious Mental States,” etc.; others are concerned with 
the difficulties of theology and ethics; while some are metaphysi- 
cal, in the stricter sense of the word. 

The treatment of the other problems is made in some sort subor- 
dinate and preparatory to that of the “Doctrine of Cause and 
Effect,” which is the subject of the last of eighteen chapters, and 
comprises about one-third of theentire book. In this chapter after 
a brief historical statement of the various views held as to the na- 
ture and validity of the so-called category of Causation, the presen- 
tation of some of the author’s own views causes him to raise the 
problem of the nature and limits of human knowledge. The 
theory of cognition he considers to be the ‘most important and 
far-reaching doctrine of modern philosophy.” So far as the hints 
of the author give us any information, he inclines strongly to the 
idealistic view,—the view which makes external nature dependent 
for its characteristics and existence on the activity of mind. 


History of Modern Philosophy.t—The appearance in an Eng- 
lish translation of one volume of Kuno Fischer’s History of 
Philosophy, and the announcement that at least another volume 
may be expected before long, will be welcomed alike by all special 
students and by more general readers of this subject. Professor 

* Some Problems of Philosophy, by AROHIBALD ALEXANDER, Professor of Phil- 
osophy in Columbia College. Chas. Scribner’s Sons, New York. 1886. 

t History of Modern Philosophy, by Kuno Fiscuer. Descartes and his School; 
Translated from the Third and Revised German Edition by J. P. Gordy, Ph.D. 
Edited by Noah Porter, D.D., LL.D. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 1887. 
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Fischer’s right to speak with authority, and to be heard with par. 
ticular consideration, in the domain of philosophical development 
since Descartes cannot be called in question. But—what is per. 
haps rarer among German writers—he expresses his views with 
great clearness and in an attractive way. His style has in places 
the pointed and epigrammatic forms of statement which are 
characteristic of that nation of brilliant lecturers, the French. 
For example, in this volume, when defining the problem of phil- 
osophy, he declares: “We call it self-knowledge; it calls itself 
knowledge of the universe ;” and again, “ philosophy as knowledge 
of self, plainly includes philosophy as knowledge of the universe ;” 
and “ we ourselves are the world.” 

This volume already published includes an “ Introduction to 
the History of Modern Philosophy,” in which an interesting 
sketch is given of the course of speculative thought, as far as 
modern philosophy has been influenced by it, down to the time of 
Descartes. Three books then follow, the first of which treats of 
“ Descartes’ Life and Writings,” the second of his “ Doctrine,” and 
the third of the “ Development and Modification ” of this doe- 
trine by his more immediate successors, particularly by Geulinex 
and Malebranche. ‘The presentation of Spinozism is reserved for 
another volume. 

We sincerely hope that the encouragement given to this enter- 
prise of the Scribners in philosophical literature will warrant the 
issue, ultimately, of the entire work, including the treatment of 
Hegel and his school, which—may the industrious professor live 
to finish. 

Dr. Gordy’s translation is, on the whole, readable and good; 
for he is well acquainted with German philosophical language, and 
Kuno Fischer is unusually easy to do into good English. Only in 
some of the first pages does the translator seem to deal somewhat 
hesitatingly and awkwardly with his task. 


Some Recent Fiction.*—Bentley’s remark, “It is a maxim 
with me that no man was ever written out of reputation but by 


* The Princess Casamassima: A Novel. By Henry James. MacMillan & 
Co. 1886. 

The Merry Men, and other Tales and Fables. By Ropert Lovis STEVENSON, 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1887. 

The Common Chord. A Story of the Ninth Ward. By Henry R. ELL, 
Author of “ The Bassett Claim,” etc. Cassell & Co. 1887. 

Rankell’s Remains. An American Novel. By Barrett WENDELL, Author of 
“The Duchess Emilia.” Ticknor & Co. 1887. 
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himself,” finds a curious illustration in the case of Mr. Henry 
James. No man was ever more harshly criticised or more 
enthusiastically condemned than he. Every noble emotion in the 
heart of man has been appealed to by his critics to rise up and 
declare that he is a thoroughly bad writer. Patriotism, the 
love of justice, admiration for the beautiful, the romantic senti- 
ment, faith, hope and charity, were all called upon with great 
sincerity to declare that Mr. James’ only title to fame was that 
he was a literary sinner of extraordinary magnitude. But it was 
all in vain. The number of his admirers constantly increased, as 
he put forth, one after another, his remarkable stories. Their real 
literary and psychological merit could not be obscured by the 
angry reviewers, whose sensibilities were shocked by his literary 
methods. Even when the writers of disagreeable and doubttul 
stories adopted the practice of dedicating to him such books as 
“Miss Brown” and “ Cruelle Enigme,” they could do nothing 
to prevent the increase of his brilliant reputation. Any less gifted 
writer would have suffered much from such dedications, but, so 
far as I have ever heard, they never alienated a single one of Mr. 
James’ admirers. His limitations are such that he could never be 
avery popular author, in the ordinary acceptance of the term, 
but he enjoyed the admiration of a very intelligent public, and 
what his popularity lacked in breadth was made up in quality 
and depth. Relying apparently on his well founded reputation, 
Mr. James seems to have determined on a series of experiments 
for the purpose of putting his reputation to the severest possible 
test. He seems to have undertaken to discover just how much 
the patience of his readers would bear. He has probably found 
out by this time. The apparent purpose of ‘ Washington 
Square ” was to determine how far skillful treatment could invest 
with interest an absolutely uninteresting subject. He chose for 
his heroine 2 woman who can only be described by a contradic- 
tion in terms. She is extraordinarily commonplace. The only 
interest of the book is in its method of treating such a subject. 
And it must be said that Mr. James’s success in this respect was 
wonderful. We may impatiently protest against the writing of 
such a book at all, but we are obliged to confess that it is exceed- 
ingly well done. Mr. James seems to have been so delighted 
with his success in thus winning the admiration of his readers in 
spite of themselves, that he determined to push the experiment 
as far as possible, and see just how much the patience of his read- 
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ers would stand. The culmination of the experiment was in 
“The Bostonians.” Under the burden of that wearisome work, 
the patience of most of Mr. James’s admirers broke down entirely, 
And I think that it will be generally acknowledged that, under 
that burden, the extraordinary skill of the author also broke 
down. The stupidity of the story got into style. No amount of 
stylistic merit could have redeemed the novel, certainly, but it 
might have somewhat alleviated the sufferings of the reader, 
Such alleviation was however altogether wanting. “The Boston- 
ians ” marks a distinct crisis in the literary career of the author, 
for the reason that many who had hitherto looked upon a new 
story by Mr. James as an event of great importance have grown 
so weary of him that they do not care to look into a book which 
bears his name. Whether he will ever succeed in regaining the 
admirers whom he has thus wantonly alienated is very doubtful, 
although his latest book shows that he still capable of doing as 
good work as he ever did. 

It is peculiarly unfortunate for Mr. James’s fame that the pub- 
lication of the “ The Princess Casamassima ” did not precede that 
of “The Bostonians,” for then it would have found many more 
readers than it is likely to find now. Mr. James has so exhausted 
the patience of many who were formerly his admirers that they 
cannot now be induced to read any more of his books, and “ The 
Princess Casamassima” is certainly well worth reading. In it he 
returns to his earliest and best manner. The resemblance of this 
work to “ Roderick Hudson” is not confined to the re-appearance 
in it of one of the most interesting characters of the earlier book. 
It treats of singular and interesting people in singular and inter- 
esting circumstances, and has the same boldness and freedom of 
draughtsmanship which commended Mr. James to the public 
attention in his first and best novel. No delicacy of finish or of 
psychological analysis can possibly atone for the lack of living 
interest in the characters. These things have an important place 
in the novelist’s art, but in themselves they do not make a good 
novel. It is the first essential of a good novel that it should be 
interesting, and, if it fails of this, it fails altogether. 

It is a remarkable illustration of the extent to which socialistie 
and anti-social plans are now forcing themselves upon the public 
attention, that Mr. James should have taken such a movement as 
the foundation of a story. It is common enough now-a-days, 
especially with sensational novelists, but somehow it strikes us as 
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very odd to find Mr. James doing it. The last place where we 
should expect to meet with a bloody conspiracy against society 
for the benefit of the people is in the pages of one of his books. 
And this is what he has chosen as the background on which to 
display his figures. His hero is a base-born child, with a parent- 
age of pecvliar infamy, but in whom the refined characteristics 
and tastes of a remoter ancestry come out. He is saved from the 
work-house by a poor and somewhat foolish little dressmaker, and, 
as he grows up, he is taught the trade of a book-binder, a trade 
which in his delicate hands becomes an art. He is keenly alive 
to the injustice of society, as it is exemplified in his own case 
and others which he knows. The prospect of a revolution which 
shall set things right comes to him like the rising of a blessed and 
eternal day, and he enthusiastically puts himself at the orders of 
a secret society, and binds himself to the service of mankind, for 
life or for death. As circumstances enable him to see more of 
the world, and of the good and great things which the progress 
of civilization has painfully won, he begins to doubt whether the 
revolution would be worth what it would cost. The esthetic side 
of things appeals powerfully to his sensitive soul. The venerable, 
the beautiful, the historic, with their precious human associations, 
the fair fruits which the present order has borne and which re- 
main to us, the life which has made these great achievements 
possible, even though it has been the life of the few at the ex- 
pense of the many,—can any benefit which may redound to the 
many be worth the blotting out of all these things and the 
destruction of the best results of human life hitherto? It is not 
the fear of failure that makes him hesitate or doubt; it is rather 
the fear of a success which must certainly obliterate 


. all of brave and excellent and fair 
That made the old time splendid. 


The history of how this doubt arose in his mind, how it grew, 
and what finally came of it, is the story of the book. And it is 
a story of great interest, especially as little Hyacinth Robinson 
is one of the most attractive figures that Mr. James has ever 
drawn. There is a pathetic contrast between his sunny and 
amiable personality and the dark background of human tragedy 
before which it moves and into which it finally disappears. 
Nothing better of the kind has been done before. Perhaps I 
should rather say that nothing of the kind has ever been done 
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before at all. And it is a piece of work as successful as it is sur- 
prising. 

Few admirers of “ Roderick Hudson” can have failed to won- 
der what became of Christina Light. Such persons will be 
gratified to see her reappear as the Princess Casamassima, 
although her reappearance will hardly serve to answer the ques- 
tion suggested. She moves through these pages, the same fasci- 
nating, interesting, and utterly inexplicable character that she 
always was. It is impossible not to feel she is intensely real and 
human, although the motives by which she is controlled are too 
obscure to be understood by the reader, or even perhaps by the 
author. And as she goes out of the story at the last, the reader 
is just as much puzzled as ever by the questiou what became of 
her, or what possibly could have become of her. This is a 
favorite trick of Mr. James, and he is apt to leave the reader in 
much the state of mind which he experiences after finishing one 
of Mr. Stockton’s fantastic stories, the cleverness of which con- 
sists in his leaving the reader without any clue as to what the out- 
come of the story really is. But Mr. James, like Mr. Stockton, gen- 
erally leaves a choice between only two alternatives, and every one 
is at liberty to finish the tale himself, but he must finish it in one of 
the two ways indicated, according to his judgment of the char- 
acters concerned. But there is no such easy choice in the case of 
the Princess Casamassima. In what she has done, there is no index 
of what she will do next. And yet, strange and inexplicable as 
she is, there is nothing in the least unnatural about her. It is 
evident that she is controlled by some powerful and dominant 
motive; but it is difficult to conceive what that motive is. It is 
easiest to suppose that it is an inordinate curiosity, but this sup- 
position is constantly disturbed, and, if this is really the main- 
spring of her conduct, it is certainly regulated by other and 
nobler aims. 

It would be unjust to Mr. James to let what I have said stand 
without further remark; for the reader might infer from it that 
he has left the story unfinished, as he is very apt to do. This is 
not the case. The story itself is finished with a completeness 
which is certainly rare with him. But anything like an indica- 
tion of what was the real character of the Princess, or of what 
was likely to become of her, is altogether wanting, probably be- 
cause it was impossible. There can be no similar doubt about 
the subordinate characters in the story. For none of them are 
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more than two possibilities, as regards the main current of their 
lives. And these subordinate characters are very cleverly drawn, 
and many of them are very interesting. It may betray bad taste, 

but to me Millicent Henning, the shop-girl, is immensely interest- 
ing. She is vulgar through and through, even to her somewhat 
ostentatious virtue. But the world in general is vulgar, and it is 
a great thing to find virtue in it, even if the virtue is of the 

ostentatious order. She is as healthful and refreshing as a breeze 

from the ocean, and if the breeze is a little harsh for delicate 
natures, it should be remembered that it is the breath of life to’ 
most people. I find Millicent Henning more interesting even 

than the queer and altogether delightful Lady Aurora, who is 

certainly a heavenly messenger, but who, for the practical needs 

of mankind in the present generation, is not worth a tenth as 

much as the coarse-fibred, sound-hearted, sane-minded Millicent, 

with all her assumptions and affectations, Less interesting and 

far more conventional are Paul Muniment and his crippled sister, 

but there is a great deal of original force and clever workman- 

ship in the conception of the old musician. Altogether, the 

book is a very refreshing one, after the kind of thing to which 

Mr. James has been subjecting his readers recently. If he can 

persuade himself that it is sufficient to do good work, without 

undertaking to do it in the way which will be most exasperating 

to the general public, there is really no reason why he should not 

recover his somewhat damaged reputation, especially if he has it 

in him to write more books as good as this one. 


It is hardly necessary to say much about Mr. Stevenson’s 
latest collection of stories, except that it will confirm him in the 
peculiar and very high place which he has taken among the 
writers of English fiction. The wide range of the stories illus- 
trates very well that versatility which is one of his most striking 
characteristics, ‘The Merry Men,” which gives name to the 
volume, is by no means the best of them, although it would be 
difficult to tell just which is the best. The most powerful is 
unquestionably “ Olalla,” which is at once terrible and beautiful, 
but the very charming stories, “ Will o’ the Mill” and “The 
Treasure of Franchard” have very great merits, In fact every- 
thing to which Mr. Stevenson turns his hand seems to be well . 
done, and these stories certainly form no exception. 


“The Common Chord” might be passed with the remark that 
VOL. X. 27 
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it would afford rather pleasant amusement for an idle hour 
(though by no means as pleasant as was afforded by a former 
story from the same pen), were it not fora single fact. When 
an author deliberately sets up a standard of comparison for his 
own work, it is only fair to judge him by that standard, instead 
of letting him off with the notice which is often given to books 
which do not call for any such comparison. A short time ago, 
Mr. H. C. Bunner published a little story called “The Midge,” 
which has attracted wide notice and has been very favorably 
received by the public. The materials of the story are very 
simple. A veteran of the war, who is a bachelor, falls in love 
with a girl much younger than himself who is forced upon his 
guardianship by circumstances. A younger rival appears, with 
whom the veteran’s ward falls in love. The young man gets into 
a scrape, and the veteran helps him out. The young people are 
married and the veteran makes the best of the situation that he 
can. The scene of the story is laid in and about the Ninth Ward 
in the city of New York. Mr. Elliot has taken the same mate- 
rials, and laid his scene in the same Ninth Ward and its vicinity, 
and thus at once throws down the gauntlet to Mr. Bunner. The 
materials are the common property of all novelists, and have been 
used again and again; but there can be no excuse for Mr. Elliot’s 
using them again so soon, and for laying his scene in the same 
spot, unless he can show that he can use the materials a great 
deal better than Mr. Bunner could. And he is without this 
excuse. The resemblance between the two books is confined to 
the points which I have mentioned. Mr. Elliot’s veteran is a per- 
son of homicidal tendencies, who could easily establish a defense 
on the ground of insanity, if he were brought to trial for shoot- 
ing a man whom he did not like. His heroine is very decidedly 
soiled, too much so for most people. His young man is little 
better than an idiot. His two villains are altogether unaccount- 
able persons. The reader is quite at a loss to understand why 
Stockwell should hzve committed suicide, or why all the persons 
whom he had tried to injure, and who hated him, should have 
gone to his funeral, unless they went from unseemly motives. 
And it is equally difficult to comprehend why the wicked banker 
should have committed a crime which his daily experience must 
have taught him would certainly be detected. For improbability 
this act can only bear comparison with the tremendous adven- 
tures which the same banker undergoes, when he is locked up in 


his own safe. 
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It would be absurd to compare all this with the delicate literary 
workmanship of “The Midge,” had not the author chosen to sug- 
gest the comparison himself. It might be said that the people to 
whom we are introduced in these pages are the sort of people 
who really inhabit the Ninth Ward, and that the intention of the 
author is to be true to the facts in the case. But this can hardly 
be the truth, for such people as are here described do not really 
live anywhere, though there may be some who resemble them in 
outward shape. It is a very common error to suppose that vul- 
garity is realism, and that, if you only make people in a book 
sufficiently disagreeable, they will be lifelike. This is a great 
mistake. We may admit at once that real live people are dis- 
agreeable, but it does not follow that characters in fiction are life- 
like in proportion as they are unpleasant. There is method in 
the unpleasaitness of men, which must be sought out and ob- 
served by any writer whose aim it is to make his stories as 
unpleasant as real life. There are in this little book a great 
many very bright and amusing things, and there are descriptions 
which are very effective. The account of the Bowery is as good 
a piece of writing of that sort as can often be found. There are 
two things to be regretted about the book; the first is that Mr. 
Elliot should not have written a better one, as he has hitherto 
shown himself quite capable of doing; and the other is that he 
should have forced the reader to compare his own work with that 
of Mr. Bunner. 


In “ Rankell’s Remains,” Mr. Wendell has given to the public 
avery remarkable book. It has a kind of original power which 
is startling, and which leads one to the belief that an American 
novelist has arisen, who, if he shall not prove to be of the first 
order, certainly has some gifts which must bring him very near 
to it. There is a peculiar daring in the choice of a subject, as 
well as in some parts of the book itself. It would not be safe for 
most writers to take such an extraordinary event as the stealing 
of the late A. T. Stewart’s remains, as an incident in a novel, and 
it would be especially unsafe to set this incident in such a way 
that no one can doubt that the whole horrible story has been sug- 
gested by the circumstances of that millionaire’s life. But the 
business is managed with such consummate tact and skill that, 
while the interest is fully sustained, the sensational character of 
the story is forgotten under the sobriety of the treatment. The 
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writer tells first how Rankell looked, and what was commonly 
known about him. He then tells three incidents in the life of 
Rankell, which have come to the writer’s knowledge, describes his 
death and funeral, and then tells what became of all that was left 
of him and his work in the world. This does not sound very 
attractive, when it is thus set forth, but it is really a story of 
absorbing interest, and great attractiveness. But for the great 
art of the writer, it would be revolting. As itis, there is nothing 
disagreeable about it, except such disagreeable qualities as must 
always belong to the story of human sin, and this necessary sad- 
ness is relieved by the serious and somewhat curious optimism of 
the author, who finds in the story of Rankell an illustration of the 
tendency of evil to perish and of good to survive. He has been 
careful to make the reader understand that the story is not to be 
taken as a true account of the life of any single individual, but as 
illustrating some facts and tendencies which are observable in 
the lives of many prominent men, whose prominence is due to the 
success of their unscrupulous efforts to increase their wealth. 
There are certain ways of looking at life, which are more or less 
avowedly popular with young men of an ambitious turn of mind 
in these days, which are rebuked by this story far more effec- 
tually than they could be by any hortatory discourse. Although 
it is simply a story, and there is not a word of moralizing in it, it 
is really an ethical sermon of the highest power, all the more 
powerful because it is the unvarnished narrative of facts which 
are almost commonplace. Nothing is more marked about the 
book than the perfect self-restraint of the writer. There must 
have been a strong temptation to give to the story a greater ful- 
ness of detail, and a more apparent unity, but any attempt to do 
so would have been to destroy the real moral unity, which makes 
the book such a powerful one. For healthy and much needed 
moral teaching, I have rarely seen a story which could compare 
with this one. And this teaching is not weakened by that curious 
optimism of which I have spoken. The single good trait which 
is known of the sordid creature dovs not palliate in the slightest 
degree the evil of Rankell’s life. The evil remains in all its loath- 
someness, a warning of horror to all those who would make haste 
to be rich by unjust means; but the splendid and unexpected 
efflorescence of the one pure and human thing in Rankell’s life, is 
a suggestion of that faith in the immortality of all good things 
without which life would be an impossibility in a world where 
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Rankells are possible. The episode of the national convention, 
which is introduced as the last of the three incidents concerning 
the life of Rankell which had come to the writer’s knowledge, is 
told with great spirit and skill, and completes the picture, for it 
illustrates the political danger and evil of such a life as Rankell’s 
as the other incidents illustrate its social danger and evil. 
Mr, Wendell had a right perception of the character of his own 
work, when he called his book “ An American Novel.” Theevils 
which he illustrates are indeed as old as civilized society, but in 
the America of to-day they have taken on new and very compli- 
cated forms, and in these forms they are an exclusively American 
subject. Nor is the method of treatment any less characteristic- 
ally American. The point of view is that of the best and most 
thoughtful part of the American people. There is certainly 
among us an appreciation of the power and magnitude of such 
evils, and « very settled determination that they shall be under- 
stood and reprobated by the public conscience. There is even 
something national about the determination to see “ the soul of 
goodness in things evil,” which is the inspiration and encourage- 
ment of all popular movements toward better things. This is too 
apt to degenerate into a fatuous optimism, which justifies its lack 
of energy by a belief that everything will come out right anyway. 
Mr. Wendell’s book will not minister to any such state of mind as 
this; but it will serve to keep alive the hope and vigor of those 
who labor earnestly for social and political good. The style of 
the book is excellent. Indeed some passages are models of 
thoroughly good writing—exceptionally good writing. The style 
has a freedom which never degenerates into slang, and a correct- 
ness which is never stiff. And it may be added that it could 
never have belonged to an Englishman. There are modes of 
expression, terse, telling, and beyond criticism as English, which 
would certainly never have occurred to any but an American 
author. Taken as a whole, I am not at all sure that “ Rankell’s 
Remains” is not the American novel, for which “a still hunt ” 
has been going on for the last twenty years or so. 


Tue Orter or tHE Aryans.*—Die Herkunft der Arier is the 
latest contribution to the discussion of a question which twenty 
* Die Herkunft der Arier: Neue Beitrage zur Historischen Anthropologie der 


Europiischen Vélker, von KARL PenKa. Wien und Teschien. Verlag der k. k. 
Hofbuchhandlung. Karl Prochaska. 1886. pp. xii., 182. 
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years ago was regarded as settled, but which is now more hotly 
disputed than ever before. In his Origines Ariacw, Karl Penka 
of Vienna propounded the novel theory that the primitive home 
of the Indo-Europeans was Scandinavia. Strange as this seemed, 
it was so boldly and skillfully presented as to win respectful atten- 
tion and even to make some distinguished converts. The present 
volume comprises a series of essays elaborating and fortifying this 
solution of the Aryan problem. 

The recent discussion of this question is marked by the intro- 
duction of wholly new lines of reasoning, and what linguistics has 
failed to tell us it is hoped to learn from paleontology. Inas- 
much as the paleontological argument has not been set forth fully 
in English it has seemed that the most useful notice of Penka’s 
book would be an outline of his course of reasoning. 

Penka starts with the assumption, granted by most anthropolo- 
gists, that the Aryans were a tall, blonde, fair-haired race with 
long heads (dolichocephalic) ; then, upon the authority of Nilsson, 
Montelius, and Worsaae, he shows that there is satisfactory 
evidence that in prehistoric time Sweden was inhabited by two 
races. The remains in South Scandinavia are thoroughly unlike 
those farther north, and very similar to those of Western Europe. 
Three questions now arise: were the primitive Scandinavians 
Aryans, was their civilization Aryan, were their Fauna and Flora 
such as from linguistic reasoning we find the Aryan to have been? 
There are forty-two more or less perfect skulls of the Stone Age 
in Sweden, and nine-tenths of them are dolichocephalic, which is 
deemed sufficient to prove that the inhabitants of that age were pre- 
dominantly dolichocephalic. It seems certain that the prchistorie 
people of South Sweden were the same race as the present Swedes, 
who in their turn belong to the same race as the earliest inhabi- 
tants of Germany whose remains have been discovered. The pre- 
historic Scandinavians, then, were Aryans. Their civilization we 
find to be of the same neolithic type as that of the Lake-dwellers in 
Switzerland. The severe criticism of the latest investigators, e. g. 
Otto Schrader, has shown the primitive Aryan civilization to be 
of the same type. The primitive Aryans were a settled »>ople, 
employed in grazing and farming and familiar with no meta!s 5% 
copper. Our third question is answered even more decisively. Here 
linguistics and paleontology agree. In the vicinity of the Baltic, 
in Denmark or Southern Sweden, are found remains which testify 
to the early existence there of all the animals, birds, and trees 
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whose names are in the Aryan lexicon.* Animals not in the pre- 
historic Fauna of Scandinavia are not in the Aryan lexicon. The 
further we go from Scandinavia we find less and less conformity 
to the Aryan type. 

Penka next urges the arguments against an Asiatic or East 
European origin. Since the primitive Aryan civilization is of the 
palwolithic grade, the Aryans cannot have originated in a district 
where only neolithic remains are found; but that is the case in 
North and Central Russia. Further there are no indications of 
man’s existence in Eastern Europe with the Mammoth and other 
extinct pachyderms, while such existence is abundantly proved in 
France, England, and Germany. The existence of paleolithic 
man in Russia is limited to that portion south of a line running 
from Cracow through Kiev, Pultowa, Woronetz, and then turn- 
ing north-east. In this region, if in Eastern Europe, the Aryans 
must have originated. But the Beech was known to them and 
that is found only west of a line from the Frischen Haff near 
Kénigsberg running through Poiand and Podalia toward the 
Crimea. It is found again only beyond the Steppes in the Crimea 
and on the Caucasus. The Beech then, is found only in a very 
small portion of the paleolithic district of Eastern Europe. But 
the fresh water eel, also known to the Aryans, is found neither in 
this district nor in Asia, hence neither of these regions can have 
been the home of the Aryans. The same is true of the salmon, 
which was known to the Aryans but is not found in the streams 
emptying into the Caspian, Black, or Mediterranean seas. Other 
arguments are advanced against South Russia which must be omit- 
ted from lack of space. In many respects ancient Prussia (east of 
the Vistula) has strong claims in its favor, but it is effectually 
shut out, in Penka’s view, by its lack of paleolithic remains. 

But these paleolithic relics are found in Denmark and on the 
southern coast of the upper peninsula, while neolithic remains 
abound in all three Scandinavian countries. A portion of the 
paleolithic relics of Denmark are so like those of England, 
Belgium, and France as to warrant the conclusion that it was 
settled from these countries. Not only this, but the kitchen mid- 
dens contain remains which bear every trace of being transition 
forms between the paleolithic and neolithic tools, leading us to 
believe that the change between the two civilizations took place 
in Denmark. 


* The convenient name of the collective list of words common to the different 
Indo-European languages. : 
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The question now arises, were these paleolithic men Aryans? 
Steenstrup, Worsaae (1874), Englehardt, and Evans now agree 
that in Denmark the gap which many of the most competent 
authorities (e. g., Mortillet) find hetween the palwolithic and 
neolithic civilization, is bridged over, and that the remains of both 
epochs are so connected by intermediate forms that we may safely 
affirm them all to be the work of one race through a long period 
of development. But since the neolithic inhabitants of Scandina- 
via were Aryans it naturally follows that the palolithic race were 
Aryans, or as Penka would say, the progenitors of the Aryans, a 
conclusion which is supported by physiology. The generally 
accepted quaternary skulls are very like the Kymric type. Indeed, 
Virchow, in 1874, declared that as far as craniology went, much 
could be said for the hypothesis of the European origin of the 
Aryans, and that a kind of autochthony might be maintained for 
the German race in the north. 

Thus it may be considered as proved that in the quaternary age 
men lived in Central Europe who by Craniological and Archeo- 
logical evidence must be regarded as the ancestors of the Aryans, 
that, therefore, men of the Aryan type lived in Europe at a time 
when their civilization was far below the level of that which lin- 
guistic-paleontology attributes to the unseparated Aryans, 
Therefore, their European origin is proved, and the theory that 
they came from Asia in the neolithic age or later absolutely con- 
futed. But since in Central and Western Europe there is a wide 
gap between the paleolithic and neolithic civilization which is not 
bridged over by transitional forms save in Scandinavia (and 
far south in the Doruthy cave, near the Pyrenees), it follows that 
Scandinavia was the dwelling place of paleolithic man during the 
time of his progress toward neolithic civilization. In_ short, 
Penka’s theory is that the ancestors of the Aryans lived in Central 
and Western Europe in the time of the Mammoth, great bear, 
and reindeer ; that, being a hunting and fishing people, they fol- 
lowed the reindeer northwards at the close of the last glacial pe 
riod; that they stopped in Southern Scandinavia, where, as the rein- 
deer grew scarce, under the promptings of an increasing favorable 
ness of climate they gradually rose to the agricultural stage.* This 
transition period, measured by the growth of the kitchen-middens, 

* From the evidence of submarine forests, peat-bogs, etc., Nilsson concludes 
that the Baltic has not always existed but that Scandinavia once was joined 
Pommerania. Penka, 171. 
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and the change in the Flora (from Pine to Oak, and then to 
Beech, one of the important indications of climatic change) must 
have lasted ten or twelve thousand years, which would be ample 
for the formation of the Aryan type. During this period Central 
Europe is not to be thought of as uninhabited. It was peopled by 
the Cro-Magnon race (Iberian), who spread over France, Belgium, 
England and Ireland. This population was later mixed with 
Turanian (brachycephalic) elements which pressed in from the 
East. Unlike the historic Turanians they appear to have been a 
peaceful race. This composite people made little advance from 
the average of paleolithic culture, and when the Aryans came 
down among them there was a sharp contrast between the tools 
and life of the two races. Thus the “gap” in the progress of 
civilization in Central Europe is explained. This explanation 
does not conflict with the views of Quatrefages and Cazalis de 
Fondouce, who hold that the “gap” has been exaggerated, for, 
though they affirm that the descendants of quaternary man form 
a part of the present population of Europe, they attribute the 
advance in civilization to the influx of new races. Penka next 
takes up the questions of the origin of blondness, whether the 
Aryan is acclimatable, and whether racial types are stable or vari- 
able. Blondness, in accordance with the doctrine of modern 
physiology, he attributes to long, immensely long, residence in a 
cool climate, that is, Central Europe during the ice-age, and later 
in Scandinavia. Such exceptions to this phenomenon as are pre- 
sented by dark tribes now in north he would explain by suggest- 
ing that they have not yet been there long enough. Aptitude for 
acclimation he does not find in the Aryans. As you go from 
Scandinavia you see wider and wider divergence from the Aryan 
type. The proportion of tall, dolichocephalic blondes in Germany 
is far smaller than in ancient times, while in France the tall, fair- 
haired and blue-eyed Celt of the ancients is very rarely to be 
found, and then only in the northern provinces. Examples of this 
Aryan type are far more frequent in Britain, the Low Countries, 
and North Germany where the climate is more like that of Scan- 
dinavia. In Greece the ancient type is gone, indeed, it had largely 
disappeared in classic times; yet it is still preserved in favorable 
climatic surroundings, as among the Cretan Sphakiots who live 
on the White Mountains. Similarly in the East, the inhabitants 
of the mountain regions have preserved the Aryan type while on 
the plains it has been lost. But when we turn to their primeval 
home, there we find not only the type in its purity, but a race of 
VOL. X. 
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extraordinary vigor. Penka presents statistics showing that the 
Norwegians live longer and are healthier than any other people 
in Europe. So he concludes that the Aryans are not generally 
acclimatable. 

The question of the stability or instability of racial type is a 
very difficult one and anthropologists are not yet agreed about it. 
At present it is very curiously involved in this Aryan question, 
On the one hand the dissimilarity of modern Europeans to the 
primitive Aryan type, and to the supposed Aryans of India is one 
of the strong arguments for variability; while, on the other hand 
Penka makes use of the doctrine of stability to support his 
Scandinavian hypothesis. If the Aryan is not acclimatable, and 
racial type is stable, there is a very strong presumption indeed 
that the Aryans originated where they are now found in their 
purity, i. e., in Scandinavia. The English anthropologist Craw- 
ford so firmly believed in fixity of type that the dissimilarity be- 
tween the Indians and Europeans speaking Aryan languages led 
him to pronounce the Indo-European family an illusion of the 
learned. In the present state of the question to argue for varia- 
bility from the differences existing between supposed Aryans, as did 
Peschel, is to beg the question. On the side of the doctrine of 
stability it is urged that the American type bas remained the 
same from the diluvial to the present age, and again, that the 
figures on the ancient Egyptian monuments show that neither the 
Semitic nor the negro type has varied in four or five thousand 
years. Among anthropologists, Waitz, Diefenbach, Peschel, and 
Ranke are prominent believers in variability, while on the other 
side, as advocates of stability, are Kollman, Broca, Fr. Maller, 
Virchow, Welcker, Quatretages, Topinard, Barnard Davis, and 
others. Of course both terms are to be taken with some limita 
tions, but the two parties join issue on the point whether linguis 
tics or anthropology offers the best evidence for determining 
questions of race, the one side affirming that language is less, the 
other that it is more variable than physical type. 

Penka’s last essay takes up the historical and mythological tes- 
timony for the derivation of the Aryans from Scandinavia. Bya 
remarkable collection of more or less valid evidence, historical and 
traditionary, he finds a Scandinavian home for the following tribes 
or peoples among others; the Goths, Rugi, Cimbri, Teutones, 
Angles, Saxons, Marcomanni, Harudi, Cherades, Franks, Burgan- 
dians, Lombards, and Vandals. These national traditions have 
always been treated with disdain by the advocates of the Asiati¢ 
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hypothesis, though, as Penka remarks, it is difficult to see why 
the fabricator of a history of his people should derive them from 
such an out-of-the-way place as Scandinavia when he might have 
had his pick in the whole earth. Finally, entering the field of 
mythology he connects the Kymri with the Kimmerioi of the 
Odyssey. In his wanderings Odysseus finds the Kimmerioi 
shrouded in darkness and mist; again, in the land of Lestrygonia, 
“where the paths of night and day are near,” he meets with the 
opposite phenomenon of northern latitudes, very short nights. 
This is knowledge which the Greeks could not have got by specu- 
lation or heard from the Pheenicians. Since Miillenhoft has shown 
the story of Odysseus to be identical with the Orendel-saga. 
Penka believes we may see in both the distant recollection or 
tradition of the adventures of some primitive Aryan Sea-King well 
incrusted with later matter. (How much more satisfactory to 
the natural man to find in Odysseus an old Norse Viking, the 
prehistoric forerunner of the ravagers of Europe and discoverers 
of America, rather than (with Sir Geo. W. Cox) the Sun “ seeking 
his fair and beautiful bride the twilight, from whom he was parted 
yestereve”!) But to return to Penka’s last consideration. The 
ancient Germans and Grecks conceived of the earth as shaped like 
a disk and with the Greeks the Stream of Ocean. was not con- 
founded with the Mediterranean Sea. These notions are Wardly 
the fruit of the imagination, but rather a primeval recollection of 
an original sense preception. 

Such in brief is the substance of Penka’s line of reasoning 
though in so short a space it is hardly possible to do justice to 
the lively vigor, thoroughness, and varied learning of these essays. 
While following out the thread of argument they discuss, oiten 
with fulness, general questions in Anthropology. This feature 
gives the book value as a review of current opinions on critical 
points. Its influence on the Aryan controversy will be watched 
with interest, especially if it is remembered that Penka’s earlier 
work made such prominent converts as Prof. Sayce of Oxford and 


Prof. Justi of Marburg. 
EDWARD G. BOURNE. 


P. S.—Sinee this article went to press, Zhe American Journal 
of Philology tor December has beeu issued. It contains an anal- 
ysis of Dr. E. Wilser’s last work on the Origin of the Aryans 
which appeared in 1885. Dr. Wilser is an able supporter of the 
—s hypothesis, but his arguments are mostly linguis- 
tical, 
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Tue New Enetanp Historicat anp GENEALOGICAL Reats- 
TER* has long occupied a unique place among our American 
Quarterlies. It is now entering upon its forty-first year, having 
published its first number in January, 1847. In the particular 
line of study and investigation to which it is devoted, there is no 
other magazine or quarterly in the land that would claim to be 
its rival. For a few years past its pages have been greatly en- 
riched by a series of articles from the pen of Henry F. Waters, 
A.M., entitled, “Genealogical Gleanings in England.” Mr, 
Waters has shown an aptitude for this work truly remarkable, 
and is adding greatly to our knowledge of the New England fam- 
ilies in their English relations. 

The forthcoming April number of the Register will contain a 
long and carefully prepared article on the Rogers family in this 
country, with particular reference to the Rogerses in Ipswich, 
Mass. This article will show conclusively that the families of 
this name in New England have not, as many have supposed, 
descended from John Rogers the martyr. 

It is now generally known that Mr. Waters was the discoverer 
of the English home and parentage of John Harvard, founder of 
Harvard College in 1638, a fact which has slumbered for two 
hundred and fifty years. 


Cuannine’s Note-Boox.}—This little book is sure of a warm 
welcome, because it serves to illustrate Dr. Channing’s method of 
thinking. It has been compiled with pious care from unpub- 
lished manuscripts and very largely from fragmentary notes, 
jotted down at odd times for future use. The reader finds the 
unmistakable stamp of Channing on every page. The topics 
under which the selections are arranged are very various, and lay 
down the broad lines upon which his thinking moved. The selee- 
tions themselves are well made, and every admirer of Channing 
will be glad to hear again the familiar tones of one who “being 
dead yet speaketh.” Anything startlingly new is not to be 
expected from such a book. We have rather the thoughts which 
Channing gave to the world appearing in a fresh, and generally 
in a somewhat rudimentary, form. That the book will have 4 
certain kind of high success is beyond doubt. 

* The New England Historical and Genealogical Register. No. 161, vol. xi, 
January 1887. Boston: The Society House, 18 Somerset Street. 

+ Dr. Channing's Note-Book. Passages from the Unpublished Manuscripts of 
WitutamM Ettery Canning. Selected by his Granddaughter, Grace ELLERY 
CHANNING. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1887. 





